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The Irresistible cAppeal of High Quality 
at a Low Price. The Simplex Tron 
at *4-°° 45 Unprecedented V alue 


Cut your selling expense by featuring an electric iron that sells itself. 
Simplex exclusive features are so outstanding that your customers will 
choose the Simplex on sight. 


They will want the iron with the all-steel unbreakable plug that won’t 





Here is the much-wanted Simplex chip, crack, crumble or break. They will want the iron with the unique 
Electric Cord-Set—standard equip- air-cooled rest-stand and the air-cooled terminal guard. 
ment on all Simplex Irons — sold ‘ ‘ : ‘ i A 
separately at $1.75 list. New guar- Every Simplex Iron is furnished with the new Simplex Electric Cord- 
anteed contacts give you something Set: 6 feet of heater cord, 2-piece lamp-socket plug, and all-steel un- 
different to show to talk about— breakable plug. 
to sell. Stock this fast-selling item Ly ; , , : 

the new Simplex Electric Cord-Set. Just think! All these exclusive features in one iron—but only in the 


WINDOW DISPLAY — FREE The inherent value of the Simplex Iron, plus national advertising, 


makes the Simplex a sure profit-maker for you. Check up your stock 
and send in your order today. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 


85 SIDNEY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
132 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 16 SO. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 
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APPLIANCES 


Made by the makers of the well-known Simplex Sunbowls, Heating Pads. Cora-Sets , Ranges Etc 5 
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A “Dream Home” That Came True 


Out in the wide open spaces of Bartles- All electrical equipment and appliances 
ville, Okla., some electrical men had 2 were furnished by the new business de- 
dream. Here it is, the ‘Electric Dream partment of the Bartlesville Gas & Elec- 
Home,” erected in connection with the tric Company. This year’s. Better 
Better Home Lighting activity last Fall. Homes Week is set for May 11 to 17. 
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Text to Keep Before Every Man or Woman Who Sells Electrical Goods in Your Store- 


‘“‘Use Tact and Patience, — 


| pom WANAMAKER had a 
simple maxim that he passed 
along to store salespeople. He 
looked upon it as the summary of 
all the wisdom of all the textbooks 


on personal salesmanship. It was, 


and Smile 


in six words, “Use Tact and 
Patience, -— and Smile!” : 

Tact has been defined as the abil- 
ity to discern and understand other 
peoples’ needs and emotions, and to 
defer to them. Patience is the 


ee 


salesperson’s happy faculty for 
painstakingly meeting up with the 
customer’s desires. And concerning 
smiles, the sage Confucius, in 500 
B.C. wrote—‘He who cannot smile, 
should not keep shop.”’ 
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“If | Were a 


Contractor Again—” 
By Charles L. Eidlitz 


In complying with the request of 
the very persuasive editors of the 
McGraw-Hill Company that I give 
my views along various lines as they 
might interest electrical contractors, 
I do so with a certain amount of fear 
and trepidation. 


Fear,—not that I cannot find 
enough material for such articles— 
Heaven knows that volumes can be 
written without effort—but rather 
because I am inclined to say just 
what I mean, and that my literary 
education has been of the free-lance 
type, 1.e., without strings of any kind 
or without regard to whether readers 
like it or subscribers approve, so long 
as what I say is the truth and can 
be backed up by actual proof. 


We have agreed in advance that 
the Editor shall not in any way be 
responsible for what appears on this 
page, and vice versa—that I assume 
no responsibility for his editorial 


comments concerning me in his in- 
troduction. 

It has been my experience that it 
is very easy to make true statements, 
but that the trouble that comes with 
proving them is the hard and nerve- 
racking part of the job, and so I 
have determined, in this series at 
least, not to make any statement for 
which all of the proof is not readily 
available. And, in order not to make 
it too tiresome reading, I shall break 
my comments up into what we will 
call “Paragraphic Punches.” 

I have the feeling that the editors 
and readers will probably tire before 
I do, so from now on it’s a question 
of endurance “pure and simple’—if 
these latter terms can be applied to 
electrical men. 


1—The meat in the cocoanut 


I have found that so few con- 
tractors take the time to get what 


meat there. is in the nut, that 
when they attempt to “call,” it is 
not always clear what sentence or 
thought they are referring to, and 
so I propose to number these 
paragraphs so that when you come 
back with your wallop you can 
identify the cause of your excite- 
ment more readily. 


2—Some “straight talk” 
from an insider 


For a number of years I have 
been, so to speak, sitting on the 
inside of the electrical-contract- 
ing business. I have been able 
to judge impartially and disin- 
terestedly concerning the types, 
methods, knowledge, ideals, ambi- 
tions and morals of the business 
and its personnel. I am greatly 
impressed. 

I am impressed particularly with 
the almost universal lack of busi- 





Plain Talk from the Sage and “Czar” of the New York Electrical Contractors 
“The Modern Ben Franklin of the Wiring Industry” Sp 
Fashion——The First of a Series of Commentaries on the Contractor and His 
Problems, from the Wisdom of 38 Years’ Practical Electrical Experience 
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ness ability and judgment, and 
the lack of willingness on the 
contractor’s part to profit by ex- 
perience, either his own or the 
experiences of others. I am im- 
pressed also with the blind faith 
evidenced by almost all in the 
line that it “will come out all 
right in the end” regardless of 
whether or not any brains have 
been used in handling the par- 
ticular problem that they hope 
will be satisfactorily solved. 

I have watched the large, the 
medium-sized and the small con- 
tractor, and the only difference 
between them that I can see is 
in the volume of the gambling 
done. Where one man buys blue 
and yellow chips, the other plays 
entirely with whites. In every 
other way the game is identical. 
I term it a game because that is 
what it has degenerated into. 
There is no science in it as 
played, and it has been my job 
for several years past to attempt, 
if possible, to bring back to it 
some of the skill, initiative and 
sales ability that made it an in- 
teresting, respected and extremely 
profitable pursuit in years gone by. 


3—Your chance to order 
this man “off the air’’ 


If enough readers want this series 
of articles discontinued right now 
or at any other time, all they have 
to do is, as they might say in 
radio, write to the editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, to “take this 
man off the air.” If enough re- 
quests come in to seriously inter- 
fere with the regular business of 
the publication office by blocking 
the files, the matter undoubtedly 
will be given consideration. 


4—Back out, scratch, 
or start selling! 

If you came through my garden 
gate (unfortunately I have never 
had a garden) and you ran into 
my Great Dane or mastiff (I have 
neither, but I have imagination 
and that’s another story) and he 
had his feet spread apart and his 
ears up and disputed your en- 
trance, there would be three 
things you could do—l. Back 
out; 2. Stop and scratch your 
head and look thoughtful; or 3. 
Say, “Get out o’ here! Git!” 

'A contractor is in exactly this 
position every day in the week. 
He goes in with his price. When 
he meets opposition or competi- 
tion, he must decide which one 
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of three things he’s going to do— 
Back out, look doubtfully about, 
or start right in to sell! 


If you back out, that ends it. If 
you scratch, you show that you’re 
doubtful of your position. If you 
start selling, that’s your job, and 
you’re on it. 


o—Acceptance and commit- 
ment should be 
simultaneous 


To illustrate crazy estimating I 
give you the result of the recent 
bidding for electrical equipment 
for a state hospital. This hospital 
may be one for insane patients for 
all I know. If so, the successful 
bidder, Contractor A, might well 
be given a place in Ward 1. 


Contractor A $10,950 

= 11,594 
12,744 
12,794 
12,841 
12,887 
15,900 
19,873 
20,770 
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6—Or the sheriff 
will call a meeting 

From the very best information 
which I can gather, and I have 
been spending considerable time 
on it, an overhead of 15 per cent 
in an electrical contracting busi- 
ness is normal for concerns do- 
ing a volume of business. By 
“volume” is meant in excess of 
$250,000 per year. For concerns 
doing less than that amount, the 
overhead is undoubtedly nearer 
20 per cent. These are the facts. 


If your books are correctiy kept 
and if all proper overhead items 
are charged as such, this will be 
the result. Recollect, however, 
that every time you figure less 
than this amount or take work at 
a smaller overhead, you are auto- 
matically increasing the overhead 
on the remainder, and if you do 
this often enough, the overhead 
must be paid by your creditors. 
There is no other answer. 


7—Stick to one story 


Many contractors in their desire 
to secure work on a percentage 
basis explain in detail how much 
cheaper they can afford to work 
than can their competitor. They 
tell the architect or the general 
contractor that their overhead is 
very small, smaller than any of 
their competitors, and they urge 
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this as a reason for doing the job 
on a time-and-material basis. 

Finally failing in this argument, 
they take it on contract, and then 
when the extras come along, they 
insist on billing at 15 or 20 and 
10 per cent, and contend that this 
being a reasonable overhead, they 
are entitled to it regardless of 
the fact that they have explained 
previously that their overhead is 
much less than that amount. 


It simply can’t be done. What- 
ever selling argument you use in 
the start must consistently apply 
for the job. Either you were fak- 
ing in the sales talk or you are 
faking your bill. There is no 
other way of looking at it. 


8—They fell for it—hook, 
line and sinker 


A recent case came to my atten- 
tion where an owner-builder let 
it be understood, in calling for 
estimates on his building, that 
there would probably be a great 
many changes made before the 
work was completed. This was 
passed out generally in an in- 
sidious sort of way, and resulted 
in the very lowest kind of bids 
for the work, on the “Extra 
Work” theory. 


There was, however, great wailing 
and gnashing of teeth when it 
developed that his plans were 
absolutely final and that the extra 
work and changes amounted to 
almost nothing. When will elec- 
trical contractors refuse to let 
people “make monkeys out of 
them?” 


9—A new colored gentleman 
uncovered 

The following extract is from an 
architect’s specification: ‘Each 
bidder before receiving plans, 
specifications, etc., from the archi- 
tect will be required to pay the 
architect a deposit of $25, which 
deposit will be returned to the 
bidder when plans and specifica- 
tions have been returned to the 
architect in usable condition.” 
Of course, the man who gets the 
job cannot return them in usable 
condition! 


10—Overtime charges— 
rights and wrongs 

If a contractor performs overtime 

labor on a job (to oblige or to 

expedite the work at the request 

of the owner or because the owner 

wishes to make use of his lighting 
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equipment in order to aid other 
trades in completing on time), 
why should the contractor make 
a donation of this added expense? 
He is certainly, in all fairness en- 
titled to a cost and profit on the 
expenditure. 


A factor which also should be 
taken into account is that of the 
“depreciation” or inefficiency of 
labor, due to working more than 
regular hours. This depreciated 
ability works absolutely against 
the contractor’s interest on his 
contract part of the work. 


It is most difficult to estimate 
exactly how much less a mechanic 
will do in a day after he has 
worked several hours overtime on 
the previous day, but the very 
fact that all labor organizations 
have successfully contended that 
a man could not work more than 
eight hours a day and have fair 
living conditions, (and further 
that if he did work longer, he 
must be paid double time in order 
to recompense him for the un- 
usual strain and consequent de- 


‘ pletion) is all the argument that 


should be needed to show that 
when an employer does work his 
men overtime, the repayment to 
him of such overtime does not 
compensate him for the loss due 
to the depletion of energy and 
that even the normal profit may 
indeed result in actual Joss. 


11—We may expect 
this next 


The way things are heading now, 
it’s only a question of time when 
electrical specifications will read 
as follows: 


“Anything called for in the speci- 
fications but not indicated on 
plans; or anything indicated on 
plans and not called for in the 
specifications, or anything neither 
indicated on plans nor called for 
in the specifications, if demanded 
by the owner, his architect, gen- 
eral contractor, tenant, prospec- 
tive tenant, real-estate agent, or 
engineer must be furnished with- 
out charge by this contractor just 
as though the same has been 
specified, indicated, shown, in- 
tended, contemplated or thought 
of in any way.” 

The above practically sums up a 
Copy of-a specification sent me 
the other day as a joke, but in 
reality it was not so unusual, ex- 
cept for its wording. 
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| N AN office across the hall from 
| the New York Electrical Board of 
Trade, in the Grand Central Terminal 
| Building, sits this man who occupies a 
position unique in the electrical 
| industry. He has been called the 
| “Czar” of the New York electrical 
contractors—but he is not that. 
Officially he is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Electrical Board of 
Trade. He is the counsellor of the 
electrical men of the great metropolis 
in all that concerns the affairs of the 
contractors and their relations with 
the rest of the industry. 


He is Charles L. Ejidlitz—often 
spoken of as the ‘‘modern electrical 

| Ben Franklin.” He has earned this 
name, however, not because he is 
working in the clouds, but because his 
feet are on the ground, and because 
out of his thirty-eight years of practi- 
cal experience he has gained a wisdom 
that is now being given very practical 
expression. Ejidlitz, as head of the 
Board of Trade, has become chief 
advisor to the New York contractors 
and arbitrator of their differences 





Chairman Eidlitz 


In two years no less than 1,700 cases 
were brought to him to settle out of 
court, and his sage decisions and 
counsel, his rugged wit and common 
sense, have earned him a _ national 
reputation. 


Mr. Eidlitz is one of the pioneers of 
the electrical industry. He worked 
with Edison in the early days. He | 
helped organize the national electrical 
contractors’ association in 1901 and | 

| 








was its first president. He has been a 
successful contractor and a manu- 
facturer of many electrical products. 
His judgment in questions of prin- 
ciple, policy and practice in the 
contracting business is based on a 
contact, experience and knowledge of 
the trade that few men can equal. His | 
keen insight into human nature, his 

gift for shrewd observation and 
analysis, and his power of plain- 
speaking all combine to command the 
attention of the electrical’ industry 
whenever he speaks or writes. 





























Under the heading of payments, 
this joke specification goes on to 
read: 


“The final payment (if any) shall 
be made only when everybody is 
satisfied, except the contractor. 
Any evidence of satisfaction, how- 
ever, on his part shall constitute 
a just cause for withholding final 
payment.” 


And under the heading of Finally, 
we have the following: 

“The contractor shall accept and 
hereby does accept the conditions 
hereinbefore, appearing for him- 
self, his ancestors and progen- 
itors, his family, his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, his ox and his ass and 
any stranger that is within his 
gates.” 








Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money — And Why — XVIII 


Borrowing Methods from Non- 
Klectrical Competitors 


Stewart Brothers Create Store Traffic and Secure New Customers by Non-Electrical 


Merchandise “Specials” 


AKING new customers, cre- 

ation of store traffic, and 

additional “reminder” sales 
made by grouping related lines, are 
subjects of continual study on the 
part of merchandisers in all fields. 

The live merchant realizes the 
value of bringing people into his 
store whether or not they make an 
immediate purchase. He knows there 
will be a profit tomorrow or the day 
after when the customer has ac- 
quired the habit of coming to his 
store, and that when she is in the 
habit of trading with him, she will 
not go to another store if he can 
supply her needs. 

A number of customers in the 
habit of trading with the store is the 
merchant’s chief asset. It is that 
valuable and intangible element of 
good will that is often worth more 
than his inventory. 

Hardware, house furnishings, and 
department stores have sold a lot of 
electrical appliances because of this 
very element of customer buying 
habit. Women have bought kitchen 
equipment from a department store 
in their town for years, so what is 
more natural when a woman wants 
an electric iron or a toaster or a 
percolator that she go to this same 
store for it? Her habit of buying 
often is a stronger factor in the 
growth of electrical sales by non- 
electrical merchants than the cut 
price that electrical men _ usually 
blame for it. 

Electrical merchants: have been 
solving this problem of increasing 
store traffic by a number of means: 
Among them are the collection of 
light bills, customer conveniences, do- 
mestic science lectures, profit-sharing 
coupons, and now comes the electri- 
cal dealer who creates store traffic 
by an active selling of related non- 
electrical lines. 

When competition from non-elec- 


By L. kK. MOFFATT 


trical stores threatened to cut into the 
business of Stewart Brothers Electric 
Company, Independence, Mo., the 
Stewarts decided that, if their com- 
petitors could create sales for elec- 
trical appliances by supplying re- 
lated merchandise, they could do the 
same thing. Their experience has 
proven that they could—with a profit 
on both electrical and non-electrical 
lines. They did not have to turn 
their up-to-date electrical store into 
a house furnishings store, either. 


Added Aluminum Ware 


They chose intelligently, adding a 
full line of high-grade aluminum 
kitchen ware, a selection of andirons 
and fire place accessories, vacuum 
bottles and carafes, pottery, vases, 
and later, at Christmas time,.a com- 
plete display of toys in connection 
with their regular electrical toys. 

The aluminum stock inventories 


Sell Radio to Hand-Picked Prospects 
I 


Sy 


only about $200. it is turned about 
every two months. As the aluminum 
ware sells at a dollar or less per item, 
there is an increase in store traffic 
which is reflected in sales of other 
merchandise. 

Nor did they stock this mer- 
chandise and let it go at that. In- 
terest in this new line was created 
by a “special,” a baking pan for 
39 cents which retails regularly at 
about twice that price. This brought 
in three hundred women. These 
three hundred women bought electri- 
cal merchandise as well as aluminum 
ware. 

The other non-electrical lines also 
have been successful feeders for 
electrical merchandise sales. The 
toy display brought in the Christ- 
mas shopper who bought, not only 
toys, but table lamps, heating appli- 
ances and radio. Theirs is the only 
stock of fire screens, andirons and 

















This display rack of aluminum ware 
brings into Stewarts’ store a large num- 
ber of new customers who usually discover 
something electrical they need and want 
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before they leave the store. It shows = 
neat profit in itself, as the stock of $20 
turns over about every two months. The 
“buying habit” should be created. 
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fireplace furniture carried in Inde- 
pendence. This brings in most of 
the people who are building homes of 
the better grade. They are also 
prospects for house-wiring and fix- 
tures, and many worth-while wiring 
contracts have been sold. 

This bringing in the public has 
shown solid results for the entire 
business, because all their electrical 
merchandise is displayed attractively. 
Floor and table lamps, fixtures, heat- 
ing appliances, incandescent lamps, 
washers and vacuum cleaners are all 
out where customers can see them. 
Wiring supplies and the hundred and 
one small items of electrical mer- 
chandise, plugs, cord sets, flashlights, 
which the public needs and will buy 
when they are reminded, are promi- 
nently displayed on the sliding doors 
of a set of wall cases. 

A new customer here gets the 
sense of intelligent sales attention 
and expert knowledge and service 
that stands as a guarantee of satis- 
faction behind her purchase. The 
shopper who comes once into the 
Stewart store is not likely to think 
of any other store when she wants 
anything electrical. 

Selling activity on major appli- 
ances has been carried on chiefly 
from these store leads. This part of 
the business has grown until it is 
handled by outside salesmen. House- 
wiring business also benefits. 

In radio it has been the higher 
priced sets that have been sold. 
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Non-Electrical Lines 


Get Store Traffic 


Stewart Brothers do an av- 
erage yearly business of 
$50,000, or better than $4 per 
resident in a town of 12,000 
population. 

When non-electrical com- 
petition cut into their busi- 
ness on heating appliances, 
they put in a related line, 
aluminum kitchen ware, and 
by specials brought in sev- 
eral hundred new women 
customers. 











This profitable business has been de- 
veloped by the simple process of 
picking out people in town who could 
afford this better grade radio equip- 
ment—and going after them. 

In their ten years of business, both 
the Stewarts have learned to know 
most of the solid citizens. They are 
able to take a telephone directory 
and go over it, picking out the names 
of the people who are logical radio 
prospects and who can pay for a 
high-priced set when they buy it. 

A few of such prospects are seen 
or called up at a time. The object is 
to get permission to install a set in 
a prospect’s home for two or three 
days. This request is not surrounded 
by any selling atmosphere. Mr. 

















This window of the Stewarts displays and 
sells four lines that add up profits: 


Vacuum cleaners, fixtures, table and floor 


lamps and_ radio. It is a good selling 


window, because it attracts the eye, an‘ 
the easy chair and end table suggests com- 
fort that goes with electrical purchas s. 
“Comfort” is the great appeal, 
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Stewart simply wants the prospect to 
learn more about radio and in the 
best possible way. The result is that 
very rarely is a set taken out. The 
sale is made because the customer 
has had a chance to sell himself. 
This personal selling successfully 
meets the problems of radio compe- 
tition of which Stewart Brothers 
have aplenty, for Independence is 
situated within half an hour of 
Kansas City where every trade, from 
the cut-price drug store to the large 
music house, is handling radio. 


A Balanced Year-’Round Business 


Personal selling is backed up by 
personal service. The satisfied cus- 
tomer passes the news that Stewart 
Brothers not only sell radio sets but 
sell radio satisfaction. 

A well-balanced year-round busi- 
ness has been achieved by develop- 
ing all the opportunities of an elec- 
trical business. A good’ contracting 
business is done. This contracting 
end of the business keeps two 
mechanics busy the year-’round, and 
several more during the summer sea- 
son. A careful selection of fixtures 
at a wide range of price is also a 
promoter of profits. 

For the last few years, the aver- 
age annual business has been around 
$50,000. 

As many other contractor-dealers, 
this firm started business with little 
or no capital. That was ten years 
ago and the profits turned back have 
been used wisely and accumulated 
until today the firm owns the build- 
ing it occupies and has ample capital 
fo" operation. 


Appealing to the Business Man 


Selling electrical labor saving ap- 
pliances often involves selling “the 
man of the house.” 

Here is a window with a real ap- 
peal to the business man. Along the 
front of the window, place an adding 
machine, a telephone, a dictating ma- 
chine, a typewriter, a ledger, and 
other office appliances. 

In the center, on a raised platform, 
put a vacuum sweeper, flanked on 
either side with a washing machine. 
Under the sweeper, on a card big 
enough to attract attention, letter 
the following: 

“Can you run your business with- 
out these office appliances? 

“Then why ask your wife to run 
her business without these household 
appliances? 

“Better come in now and talk it 
over.” 








Another Letter ‘Taking You Into Partnership,” from S. J. Ryan, The Man 
Who Built Up a $1,000,000-a-Year Retail Appliance Business at a Profit 


Stock Keeping and Stock 


Analysis 


The Importance of the “Follow-Through”— “Personal 
Supervision, Common Sense, Leg Work, Eye Work, 
and Head Work Are the Best Systems on Earth” 


DEAR “PARTNER”: 

As a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, so a merchant is 
known by the stock he keeps. Or, I 
should say—by the way he keeps his 
stock. 

The importance of being a good 
stock keeper is so obvious that the 
wonder of it all is that good stock- 
keeping is not more generally prac- 
ticed. But it isn’t. The great ma- 
jority of merchants in every line are 
notoriously poor stock keepers. 

I have yet to see a successful store 
with poorly kept stock, I have yet to 
meet a customer that objected to 
neatness. So have you. 

About three years ago a friend of 
mine out in the Middle West, who 
had made considerable money in his 
own business, in looking around for 
an investment for his surplus funds, 
was persuaded by a young chap he 
knew very well and in whom he had 
confidence, to enter the retail electri- 
cal appliance field. 


A Store that Was a “Shining 
Example” 


Being a good business man he 
analyzed the immediate territory and 
finally opened a shop in a nearby 
town. In population, industry and 
bank deposits the city promised al- 
most an exceptional future. Accord- 
ingly he set aside a sum of money 
which appeared amply sufficient to 
equip, stock and operate the exceed- 
ingly attractive shop. I’ll never for- 
get one of the items, an electrical 
sign which cost him some seven 
hundred dollars! Other equipment 
was in proportion, but the future ap- 
peared to justify it all. There were 
a few other electric shops in town, 
each of which appeared to be making 
money, but his outshone them all. 

He made an exceptionally attrac- 


| normal expense to me? 


tive proposition to his young part- 
ner and all seemed well. Now this 
young man had been a very success- 
ful appliance salesman and apparently 
possessed a thorough knowledge of 
the game. My friend was a manu- 
facturer and knew very little about 
appliances. 

The partner-on-the-job opened with 
a costly but effective sales campaign 
that was destined to “knock ‘em 
dead.” For a year things went well. 
They had secured the agency for 
some very good appliances and every- 
body in the place was busy selling— 
too busy selling as it proved in the 
light of subsequent events. 


But Eighteen Months After— 


Under the stress of competition 
the other merchants came to life and 
improved their places of business, but 
not on the elaborate scale of my 
friend. A new shop opened up also 
—dquite near my friend’s location. It 
was not so elaborate either, but it 
was neat and tidy. 

Eighteen months passed and my 
friend began to complain a bit. At 
the end of two years he asked me to 
drive out to his shop one Sunday. 











Before Buying 
Stock— 
Ask Yourself These Questions: 


| Does my public want it, or 
can I make them want it at a 





Can I turn my investment 
extra rapidly on a normal 
margin? 

Can I secure an extra large 
| margin, and be very certain 
of selling all I buy of this 
article? 
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We went through it thoroughly, 
showroom, shop and basement stock 
room. I had not been in it since the 
opening. It looked different. You 
could read the whole story without 
reading glasses. 

The showroom retained more than 
relics of its former grandeur. It 
was really quite presentable. But 
the stock room and the shop! Every- 
one had been “too busy” selling to 
pay attention to the stock. Frozen 
capital tied up in broken assortments 
of stock that wasn’t moving and much 
of which should never have been pur- 
chased. This was in winter and I 
remember the dandy stock of fans 
down in the basement—over in a 
corner. Hardly a one of them in 
saleable condition. And a fine line of 
repossessed washers, ironers and 
cleaners. A miscellaneous stock of 
small appliances—the saleable ones 
in the showroom and the rest in the 
stock room. 

Now this friend of mine was a - 
pretty ‘good business man. After he 
had provided what all had agreed 
was sufficient capital to operate the 
business he had refused to put in any 
more money. It was well he took 
this stand. More capital would only 
have delayed the inevitable. 


Stock Records Didn’t 
Show Condition 


Of course they had stock records, 
copies of which reached my friend at 
his office every week. But these 
records did not show the condition 
of the stock. As long as his young 
partner could purchase new mer- 
chandise to send out to prospective 
customers, he showed only a con- 
stantly heavier inventory. But when 
his credit became strained, he had to 
fall back on his ill kept stock. He 
couldn’t compete with the other 
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chaps any longer, so he got in sub- 
standard merchandise on long terms 
and still longer discounts. 

The pity of it was that practically 
all of the damaged appliances could 
have been restored and resold if they 
had been given immediate attention 
by the manager. But this required 
dirty, nasty drudgery and quite 
some time after business hours, so 
it was delegated to subordinates who, 
of course, patterned after the boss. 
He devoted his time to selling. You 
can’t make profits without sales, of 
course, so there you are. 

The simplest sort of stock analysis 
would have revealed the cause of the 
broken assortments and frozen capi- 
tal, but here again there had been 
“no time.” 

Late that afternoon after our 
dusty inspection we washed up and 
sat down in a couple of comfortable 
wicker chairs in the showroom and 
drew up a program. 


Each Salesman Given Stock 
to Look After 


We decided it would be best to 
quit coddling and get back to old- 
fashioned ways of doing business. 
Salesmen, in the future, recondi- 
tioned appliances that did not stay 
sold and they resold them too—the 
very same machines. The manager 
did the same. A section of stock was 
assigned to each one in the place ex- 
cept the bookkeeper, and she kept 
the little office shining. Each em- 
ployee was held strictly accountable 
for his section of stock as to appear- 
ance and turnover. That shop and 
stock room and contents were cleaned 
as they had never been cleaned be- 
fore and they were kept so. The 
odds and ends were reduced and dis- 
posed of in a big sale, or where the 
condition warranted were exchanged 
for more saleable items. 

All this was very drastic and of 
course some of the high-powered 
boys left, never more to return. Such 
unheard of ideas were an insult to 
their profession. But others were 
secured with less horse power and 
more horse sense. The labor turn- 
over had been increased but so had 
the efficiency. Rigid economy was 
enforced throughout the place. It 
was in a bad way financially and the 
young partner was made to realize 
it. A sensible price range was 
established, competing lines elimini- 
nated, and the stock proportioned as 
rapidly as possible (this job is not 
finished yet and a year has passed) 
80 as to assure a turnover. 

I had a letter from my friend the 
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Concerning Merchandise in Stock — 
Ask Yourself These Questions: 


Am I carrying too many 
competing articles in my own 
stock? 

Are my competitors offer- 
ing superior merchandise at 
the same price, or equal 





merchandise at lower price? 
Did I buy too many in pro- 
portion to the demand? 
Does my public really want 
this article, or must it be 
educated? 





other day. He said he knows he’s 
going to make money in 1925—and I 
believe he will. 

It has been well said that the great- 
est business in this country is the 
business of keeping house. The 
average housewife does a _ pretty 
good job. There is a fair amount of 
efficiency and a large amount of neat- 
ness displayed in the average home. 
Cleanliness and neatness are the 
usual standards by which one house- 
wife judges another. I am sure you 
have frequently observed they lay 
great stress on these points. And 
they are worthy of emphasis, too. 

As an electrical merchant you are 
striving to assist the housewives of 


the country to attain these standards 
less laboriously. You are trying to 
sell them labor saving devices—you 
are trying to sell them the idea of 
cleanliness and neatness achieved 
with less labor. And yet you are a 
poor housekeeper yourself! 
Cleanliness, orderliness, neatness 
is the visible sign of a good house- 
keeper—they indicate a well man- 
aged factory—they spell EFFI- 
CIENCY in capital letters every- 
where. You wouldn’t be impressed 
by a spotless living room and a slov- 
enly kitchen. Your stock room should 
be as neat as your showroom, includ- 
ing contents. Clean stock is good 
stock, it is profit-producing stock. Of 
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course it is hard work to keep it that 
way al] the time but it pays. 

Be consistent—practice the ideas 
you sell. Silks and satins are 
perishable, but so is metal. Clean 
stock keeping is mostly a matter of 
habit—it is just common every-day 
business sense. We all think we are 
good stock keepers, but only a few 
really are. 

Now, there isn’t very much more 
to be said on this subject of keeping 
stock. (Some wit is sure to remark 
that anyone can keep stock, the big 
thing is to sell it.) It would be an 
easy matter to fill this entire issue of 
Electrical Merchandising with charts 
and diagrams of elaborate stock- 
keeping systems. Every department 
store in the country has dozens of 
them, I guess. They look horribly 
efficient on paper, but they’re not. If 
they were, we could hire a couple of 
bookkeepers, winter south, summer 
north, and become wealthy. 


Charts and Diagrams Won't 
Replace Supervision 


Systems are dependent on the 
human element with its proneness to 
error. The highest-priced humanity 
is not used to compile system entries. 
They are costly to operate and have 
no place in a small business. We 
don’t need systems—we need leg 
work and eye work and head work— 
personal supervision—common sense. 
The boss being on the job constantly 
is the best system on earth. 

It’s much more enjoyable to Jean 
back in the swivel chair and scruti- 
nize stock lists, but it isn’t as profit- 
able as knowing the stock itself. Be 


friendly with your stock items. Call 
on them frequently—daily if pos- 
sible. But don’t have too many old 
friends among them. This is one 
place where new friends are best. 

If you are one of the millions that 
“play at” the ancient game of golf 
or are numbered amongst those that 
read and talk about it, you are 
familiar with that mysterious some- 
thing called the ‘follow through.” [| 
say mysterious because it is the bane 
of beginner and old-timer alike. It 
is one of those things you have just 
got to have and haven’t. 

In any event, pro and amateur 
alike will solemly assert you can 
never hope to be anything but a dub 
until you master the follow through. 
You simply can’t be a good golfer 
until you follow through with some 
degree of perfection. 

The “follow through” is just as im- 
portant in stock keeping as it is in 
golf. The correct stance is equiva- 
lent to a good location, the proper 
grip stands for merchandise well 
bought, the choice of the right club 
may well mean an intelligent selling 
policy, but if you don’t personally 
“follow through” in this matter of 
stock control and stock keeping, you 
are not going to get distance down 
the fairway of business. 

Any one of us may pull off a 250- 
or 300-yd. drive straight for the pin 
now and then, but if our “follow 
through” is faulty, it is just a fluke. 
Successful merchants don’t. “get that 
way” through flukes any more than 
some tyro can go out and be a 
Hagen or a Jones. 

Turnover and stock keeping are in- 
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separably linked. Department stores 
and chain stores lay great stress on 
them. These are successful organiza- 
tions because they use _ successful 
methods, 

Fortunately our convenient size 
makes it unnecessary to use their 
cumbersome methods. Therein lies 
our advantage. We can substitute 
personal supervision (I presume you 
are getting fed up on this expression 
by now) for their card records, or 
“piece records,” as they are called. 

Did you ever stop to think what 
would happen to us small, unassoci- 
ated dealers if a chain of electrical 
appliance shops came into existence? 
I think that is just what is going to 
occur one of these days. It will be 
just as serious a problem for the 
central-station merchandiser as for 
the small dealer. Why do you sup- 
pose department stores are combin- 
ing into chains? 


Chain-Store System Includes 
About 100,000 Stores 


Some of them—I say some be- 
cause more businesses are being 
invaded constantly — are groceries, 
millinery, wall paper, dry goods, 
drugs, candy, shoes, tobacco, men’s 
and women’s clothing, automo- 
bile supplies, barber shops, restau- 
rants, haberdasheries and music 
stores. I do not know exactly how 
many chain store systems there are 
operating in this country at the 
present time, but I am sure the 
number is close to 2,500, represent- 
ing well over 100,000 stores. 

Among other essentials, it is the 
study upon your part of current 

tendencies such as 
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Although the sign in the lower left hand 
corner reads, ‘‘Line forms here,” there is 
nothing being given away. This is part of 


the crowd that gathered to buy electric 
cookers for cash from the Indiana Service 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. Two hun- 


dred cookers were sold the first afternoon, 
and eleven hundred over a_ period of a 
hundred days. 





“Cash and Carry” Plan Cuts 
Selling Expense 


How Contractor-Dealers Can Increase Appliance Volume ly 
Special Sales at Prices Figured on Reduced Mark-up ss 


Indiana Service Corporation Sells Eleven Hundred Cookers 


IST price versus dealer’s own 
mark-up. This battle between 
two methods of establishing 

selling price (or margin) has been 
the topic of lively and serious dis- 
cussion at national, state, and local 
meetings of Electragists. There is 
no doubt that today this is an out- 
standing problem. 

Contractor-dealers face appliance- 
sales competition of two sorts. (We 
speak here more particularly of 
heating and table appliances). 

First, they face the lighting com- 
panies’ practice of selling irons, 
toasters, heaters, and other small ap- 
Pliances on a small down payment 
and the remainder in small monthly 
Payments. Under this method, the 
monthly payments are collected on 
light bills. 

Second, contractor -dealers face 
price competition from the depart- 
ment, drug, hardware, and other non- 
electrical stores that offer heating 


and table appliances on special or 
regular sale at lower prices than elec- 
trical dealers care to meet. These 
are not always, nor even frequently, 
“cut prices,” if price-cutting means 
slashing of nationally advertised 
prices. More often it is the low pric- 





Should List Prices 
Be Abolished? 


Will a moderate mark-up 
reduce sales resistance and 
increase sales volume with- 
out increasing store selling 
expenses? 

Here is a report on one sit- 
uation which suggests that 
| maybe, as some electrical 
men think,—list prices should 
be abolished, and a system of 
individual mark-ups_ substi- 
tuted. 











ing of merchandise made to sel] in 
quantity at prices lower than the 
market leaders command. 

Now, both these methods of mer- 
chandising have called forth bitter 
criticism from _ contractor - dealers. 
Especially is this so concerning the 
methods employed by non-electrical 
dealers. Electrical dealers rightly 
feel that they have pioneered these 
appliances at a time when appliances 
required more selling than they do 
now. Before there was a general 
public acceptance for heating appli- 
ances, electrical dealers spent time 
and money educating the public to 
their use. 

Now, when heating and table ap- 
pliances have passed from the spe- 
cialty to the staple class, contractor- 
dealers believe that they should reap 
the reward of their faithful and hard 
pioneering work and that the profits 
from the sale of these appliances 
should not pass to trades that did 
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little or no pioneering work at all. 

The public, however, is indiffer- 
ent as to who pioneered the field. 
The mere fact that these appliances 
are now staple merchandise changes 
the selling situation. Merchandising 
methods that have been common on 
all staples are now being applied to 
moving quantities of electrical ap- 
pliances that were specialties not 
many years ago. 

All the more interesting, then, is 
an example of an electrical mer- 
chandiser who has adopted suc- 
cessfully a “cash and carry” policy 
on small electrical appliances and has 
shown the soundness of the policy by 
actual trial. 

The merchandiser is the Indiana 
Service Corporation which supplies 
light and power to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
While this company builds load by 
appliance-selling, as do other utility 
companies, it does so without in- 
curring a heavy selling expense. 

Something over a year ago, R. L. 
Fitzgerald, manager, light and power, 
decided that instead of selling heat- 
ing appliances on long terms, he 
would reach a larger number of users 
and sell more appliances by the ap- 
peal of price. He would push appli- 
ances priced at a moderate mark-up 
on the cost and sell for cash only. 


Not a “Cut-Price” Policy 


This policy, as adopted, does not 
mean a cut price on standard appli- 
‘ances. Nationally advertised heating 
and table appliances are displayed 
and sold for cash at regular list 
prices, but there also are dis- 
played reliable, lesser-known appli- 
ances which are priced in accordance 
with the company’s own mark-up. 

“We have seen this policy prove 
itself right,” said Mr. Fitzgerald. 
“We have seen our sales steadily in- 
crease. We are merchandising with- 
out any heavy sales expense, because 
the public comes in here and buys. 

“The public wants to buy and use 
electrical appliances, and the reasons 
why it has not done so in greater 
quantities are two of the reasons for 
high appliance-selling costs. The 
reasons are: High prices, and the 
mystery that has been made of elec- 
trical appliances. 

“Much electrical advertising has 
sought to impress the public with 
this mysterious force, electricity— 
with the mysterious, invisible servant 
that is to do its work. Well, the 
public doesn’t want mystery. It is 
afraid of it. It wants a piece of 
merchandise to do a certain work 
and it wants it without mystery— 
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and at a price that seems reasonable. 
Give the public that and you do not 
have to exert a lot of selling pres- 
sure which costs a lot of money in 
order to get electrical appliances 
into homes.” 

Last fall, Mr. Fitzgerald de- 
termined to try out this sales method 
on a larger scale, to see if, as he be- 
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Sold 1,100 Cookers in 
100 Days 


Without using house-to- 
house canvassing and time 
payment offers, the Indiana 
Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, sold 1,100 electric 
cookers in 100 days of sell- | 
ing. 

An incentive to be on hand 
at the opening of the sale 
was provided by an offer of a 
price of $3.75 on the first 
cooker sold, and the next 
twenty-four at an increase of 
5 cents on each, until the sale 
price of $4.95 was reached. 


























lieved, a good value and a moderate 
price would move a quantity of elec- 
tric cookers, which, in the main, 
have been a specialty sold by specialty 
methods. 

A quantity (250), which seemed 
large at the time, was purchased and 
priced at a mark-up of approximately 
334 per cent. 


Sold Two Hundred Cookers on 
“Cash and Carry” Basis 


The sale of these cookers was ad- 
vertised the day before and the day 
of the sale on three-quarters of a 
page in the morning newspapers. 
An incentive to be on hand at the 
time set for the sale was provided by 
offering a price of $3.75 on the first 
cooker sold and the next 24 at an 
increase of 5 cents on each, until the 
sale price of $4.95 was reached. 

There were a hundred or more 
customers waiting in the store at 
2 o’clock, and some two hundred 
cookers were sold for cash before the 
afternoon was over. These were 
strictly “cash and carry” sales. No 
deliveries were made. The cookers 
were not even wrapped up. The 
spectacle of some two hundred per- 
sons carrying home bright metal 
electrical cookers under their arms 
was pretty effective advertising. 

Among the first callers on Mr. 
Fitzgerald the next morning was the 
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manager of the electrical department 
of the leading department store. So 
many women had come into his store 
carrying cookers that this depart- 
ment store man wanted to know 
where they could be bought. He 
learned, and put in a stock at once. 

The fesults of one hundred days 
of selling were eleven hundred cooker 
sales by the lighting company and 
six hundred by the department store. 
In other words, a market that had 
taken only a small number of electric 
fireless cookers over a period of 
years suddenly absorbed seventeen 
hundred. These were sold at little 
increase in regular selling expenses. 
The amount of advertising done was 
small. It consisted of a few pages 
in newspapers and a few billboards 
which the lighting company leases 
under yearly contract. 


Profit from Volume and Not 
from Margin 


Now, this experience seems to 
have a direct bearing on the dealer’s 
appliance problem. It was, to be 
sure, a lighting company that staged 
this sale, but it did not use the par- 
ticular advantage that lighting com- 
panies possess in selling—that is, 
the collection of time payments on 
lighting bills. Therefore, there is no 
real reason why a contractor-dealer 
cannot stage a similar sale. 

The returns on the sale showed a 
margin on eleven hundred cookers of 
some $1,400. Deducting the few 
hundred dollars which the campaign 
cost for advertising, there was a sub- 
stantial profit on increased sales with 
no increase in selling cost. Over- 
head and clerk hire goes right on 
whether the clerks are busy and the 
store full of people, or whether the 
clerks are idle and the store empty. 





Offers Two Dollars for Each 
Prospect 


A Syracuse dealer has turned his 
entire vacuum cleaner and washing 
machine business over to a commis- 
sion salesman. 

The salesman, in turn, has offered 
every employee of the store $2 for 
every prospect who eventually buys 4 
washer or a cleaner. The $2, of 
course, is paid only when the machine 
is sold. 

The salesman says of this method, 
“It was the wisest thing I ever did. 
I found that in this way the prospect 
was half sold by the employee. A 
demonstration invariably closed the 
sale.” 
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“Unit” Displays Create More Sales 


Morrison Electric 


ISUALIZE a large but har- 
\V monious assortment of nickel- 

finished electrical appliances, 
cooking utensils, boudoir accessories 
and what not, gleaming under a few 
well-placed lights, and you have 
partly pictured the Morrison Elec- 
tric Company’s store in Portland, 
Ore. 

Put into the background of that 
picture an arrangement of shadow 
boxes, shelves, stock cabinet and dis- 
play tables, which are the last letter 
in effectiveness of display, and you 
have the setting of this story pretty 
well in mind. 

Harold H. Parrott, manager, has 
been in the electrical merchandising 
business in Portland for many years 
and since he was a small boy he has 
been in the employ of N. C. Bowles, 
president of the Morrison company. 

The Morrison Electric Company 
is not a “one-horse” store, because it 
has driven two horses since the start. 
Electrical contracting and retailing, 
Mr. Parrott says, hitch well together 
and should be combined. ‘Wherever 
we wire, we sell,” he states. ‘“No- 
body can sell electrical equipment 
until a job of wiring has been done.” 

Although jobs secured by bids is 
the bulk of the work which keeps 
this force steadily busy, Mr. Parrott 
confesses that the jobs secured in 
the course of the regular retail busi- 
ness of the store are a decided main- 
stay. “Fixtures and appliances sell 
wiring and repairs,’ he continues. 
“They go in a circle and our experi- 
ence has convinced us that neither 


can be carried on as well singly as 
combined.” 


Store Is About Average 
in Size 

As the real business getter the 
store itself holds the stage. It is not 
a large place, probably 25 ft. x 65 ft., 
and it occupies a central location 
which, although advantageous, is 
hemmed about by competition. Serv- 
ice, merit, art and a few other long- 
tried, long-proven ingredients have 
been combined to put the establish- 
ment into the high place of patron- 

age and esteem which it enjoys. 
The store is arranged to give the 


Company Keeps Everything in Sight and Keeps 
It Neat—Believes Retailing Goes Hand-in-Hand with Contracting 
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In Selling Fixtures— | 
Display Counts 


Although the manager ad- 
mits that the Morrison Elec- 
tric Company carries prac- 
tically the same line of fix- 
tures as other stores, cus- 
tomers often tell him, “You 
have the best fixtures in the 
city.” 

The whole secret, declares 
the manager, lies in the 
method of display because in 
the Morrison store the cus- 
tomer sees each fixture in a 
separate setting. 














maximum amount of space and the 
most effective display of goods. Here 
is the plan which does this and also 
presents a neat appearance. 
Extending along the entire length 
of one side of the store is a display 
counter 3 ft. wide and of convenient 
height. Below this counter are two 
stock shelves of the same width, en- 
closed by cabinet doors. Above the 
counter is a tier of seventeen shadow 
boxes, each 3 ft. wide and the same 
dimension in length and depth. The 
bottom of the tier is about 6 ft. from 
the floor, so that between the top of 
the counter and shadow boxes there 


is room for a row of bracket fixtures 
fastened on the wall. 

Each of the boxes, which are 
finished in lusterless black paint like 
the inside of a camera, houses a ceil- 
ing fixture. Boxes at the front of 
the store contain the higher-priced 
fixtures, graduating in price to cheap 
fixtures in boxes at the rear, in keep- 
ing with the store’s policy of always 
“putting its best foot foremost.” 

This individual method of display 
for each fixture makes it, when 
illuminated, the object of undivided 
attention, showing in bright contrast 
against the dark walls of the box. 


Brackets Displayed Below 
Ceiling Fixtures 


Below these effective shadow boxes 
the ample space provided has been 
utilized as display for both standing 
and wall electrical pieces, such as odd 
lamps, fixtures, small equipment for 
the dining room, or the boudoir, etc. 
All wall pieces may be lighted. 
The cost of installing the seven- 
teen shadow boxes and wiring be- 
neath was five hundred dollars. 

“When we show fixtures this way,” 
said Mr. Parrott, “we often have 
people say, ‘You have the best fix- 
tures in the city.’ This we know to 
be an exaggeration, because other 
stores have almost identical lines.” 
The whole secret lies in the method 
of display, because the customer sees 

















Various colors of plush are used freely in 


displays of the Morrison Electric Company. 
In the window at the right, blue and 
American beauty plush has been used to 
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set off the merchandise, while in the one 
at the left, black and orange plush proved 
effective contrast with just as impressive a 
background to the white metal. 
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the goods with a “single eye.” As 
making a sale is most frequently a 
matter of helping the customer to 
choose, the value of this arrange- 
ment is apparent. 

Another great aid 
finds in this store is an attractive 
exhibit of all sorts of electrical 
parts, including sockets, coils, fuses, 
switches, etc., neatly attached to 
panels of green felt on the wall. 
This, the firm has found, is very help- 
ful to many customers, particularly 
women, who are often unfamiliar 
with electrical terms and who find it 
very easy to point to the desired part 
and say, “That is what I want.” The 
exhibit saves the customer laborious 
explanation and the salesman a great 
deal of time. 


the customer 


Uses Plush Extensively 
for Displays 


In an electrical store, plush is the 


display artist’s best tool. Mr. Par- 
rott uses it freely. An assortment 
of colors in four-yard pieces is con- 
stantly on hand, and watch is always 
kept for new colors that can be used 
effectively. To avoid a monotonous 
effect, each display is made on a dif- 
ferent color, and on the long counter 
where there is a series of trims, this 
variety of colors catches the eye and 
makes each display stand out as a 
unit. 

Every electrical merchant, Mr. 
Parrott points out, has at his com- 
mand two natural attention pullers— 
lights and glistening surfaces. These 
cannot be excelled for display pur- 
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The cost of installing the shadow boxes 
and the wiring beneath was approximately 
five hundred dollars. Ikach of the boxes 
is finished in lusterless black like i 


the in- 


side of a camera. Boxes at the front of 
the store contain higher-class fixtures, 
graduating in price to cheaper fixtures in 
the rear. The best are shown first. 





poses. Lights and gleaming nickel 
show at their best at night in attrac- 
tive windows. To keep the displays 
interesting they are changed often, 
but not too often. Every Friday is 
window-trimming night at this store. 
While Mr. Parrott emphasizes one 
thing in each window every week, he 
always relieves the monotony by the 
use of a few other kinds of appli- 
ances. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of 
the window as a sales-agent, Mr. 
Parrott tells the story of a curling 
i which carried a two 


iron years’ 

















“That is what I want,” says the woman 
customer in the rear, pointing to an article, 
the name of which she does not know. Each 
wiring device is displayed on a panel of 
green felt, so it is easily recognized by the 


customer. This makes selling 
sure. Notice the lamp display stand on 
which appears the wattage and price of 
each lamp carried. Everything is made 
easy for the customer. 


quick and 


guarantee and which could be sold 
for 74 cents. “We featured this 
curling iron in our window,” he 
said, “with the result that two thou- 
sand were sold in fourteen months, 
although we never did a line of news- 
paper advertising. In addition to 
these we sold a large number of 
higher-priced irons, because’ when 
interested women came into the store 
to inquire about this iron, we showed 
them the standard makes also.” 


Novelties Help Boost 
Sales Volume 


This store carries a few novelties 
in stock the year around. A recent 
successful novelty was a parrot lamp, 
which Mr. Parrott ordered merely be- 
cause his name is Parrott. He 
wanted it for himself and had no in- 
tention of putting it on sale. A 
mistake was made, and instead of re- 
ceiving the one lamp he ordered, he 
received seven. He put one in the 
window on a skidoodle socket to at- 
tract attention, and in a few days the 
entire seven were gone. He then 
ordered a dozen and these sold 
quickly so he has reordered. 

Many business men make the sincere 
statement that service is their fore- 
most object. Yet, they are not always 
successful in convincing folks that 
they really mean it. Here is one 
store which can say it is built for 
service, without the peril of being 
misunderstood. In witness to this 
may be pointed out the evolution of 
the business. Four times in_ its 
eighteen years of existence, it has 
moved to larger and more advan- 
tageous quarters. 
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Getting More Women Customers 


How Cunningham’s, Detroit, Uses Displays 
and Newspaper Advertising to Build 


Large Business in Electrical Merchandise 


Y MAKING its principal ap- 
peal to women, the electric shop 
of Cunningham’s, Detroit, 
Mich., has built up such a large 
business in electrical merchandise, it 
has been forced to expand by taking 
over basements of adjoining stores. 

The space is divided into a series 
of rooms, fitted up as drawing room, 
dining room, and kitchen, in each of 
which are appropriate electric appli- 
ances. On one side of each room are 
shelves filled with small electric ap- 
pliances, while rows of ranges, 
washers and vacuum cleaners are set 
against the wall. 

“Realizing that the great majority 
of our patrons would be women— 
housewives or prospective brides—we 
placed the electrical department in 
the hands of a young matron,” says 
the manager. She is old enough 
to be thoroughly experienced in 
housekeeping, and young enough to 
be enthusiastic about modern house- 
keeping appliances and implements. 
She is able to say to a young matron, 
“This two-burner range is just like 
one I have in my own home,” and to 
explain the many advantages of 
electricity over other kinds of fuel. 

“We give our electrical department 
regular publicity in the newspapers. 















Last spring and summer we devoted 
much space to hot weather con- 
veniences, especially electric fans. 

“One of the ads we ran, was as 
follows: 


Keep Yourself and Your Room Cool 
With an Electric Fan 

Our electric shop (downstairs) can 
supply you with any size and any type 
you prefer. We have them from 8-in. 
to 16-in., oscillating or rigid bases. 
Don’t swelter in the heat any longer— 
get yours now and make yourself com- 
fortable all summer. Some as low as 
510. 

“Another ad was: 

(rive the Bride Something Electrica! 

And you will give her a gift of 
beauty as well as of practicability. 
May we offer as suggestions—perco- 
lator, iron, toaster, grill, table stove, 
flashlight, waffle iron, curling iron. 

“We backed up this electrical ap- 
pliance ad with a clear-cut window 
display. The object that attracted 
the most attention was a two-burner 
electric range, with a cord extend- 
ing to a lamp socket in the ceiling. 
Such a stove was especially appropri- 
ate for a couple doing light house- 
keeping. 

“A large card beside the range 
read: 


This electric range operates from an 
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Fans and electric ranges are displayed 
Simultaneously as summer comforts for 
the housewife by the electric shop of Cun- 
nhingham’s, Detroit. The window card 
Stresses the convenience of an electric 


range, “This electric range operates fiom 
an ordinary lamp socket—it does not rv 
quire extensive electric wiring—uses less 
current—cooks evenly and quickly—can br 
purchased on easy terms.” 
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ordinary lamp socket—it does not re- 
quire extensive electric wiring—uses 
less current—cooks evenly and quickly 
—can be purchased on easy terms. 


“In the same window were several 
electric fans. A card in the window 
said: 


Keep Cool! Keep Busy! 


There’s a style for every person, 
every room and every workshop. 
There’s one for you. 


“Another thing that has largely 
increased our sales is the manner in 
which we have pushed on-the-table 
cookery. A sample of a letter we 
send several times a year to our list 
of housewives (and in a slightly dif- 
ferent form to prospective wives) 
reads: 


Dear Madam: 

The Big Little Foar Electric Fa- 
vorites Are Faithful Servants. 

On-the-table cookery has a novelty 
and charm for all the folks in the 
family. With light housekeepers, it 
has changed the drudgery of daily life 
to delight. Even in big’ households 
where there are servants, there is 
nothing so cozy as a little meal cooked 
on the table, perhaps on Sunday 
evening, or when the cook has her day 
off. These are the appliances which 
cook a dainty meal on the table right 
before your eyes. 
Electric Toaster Electric Egg Boiler 
Electric Grill Electric Waffle Lron 

Ask our salesman to show them to 
you. The chances are that you will 
buy all four and learn the joy of din- 
‘ng well, independent of the kitchen. 
Of course, you have a_ percolator 
already. 

“We neglect no publicity to ac- 
quaint the public with our electrical 
lines,” 





Hogan's Bulletin Board Keeps 
Employees Smiling 


In the workshop of Hogan’s 
Electric Shop, Red Bank, N.. J., 
George A. Hogan has a_ bulletin 
board on which he places various 
cheerful thoughts that he runs across 
while reading. He changes the mes- 
sage on the board from time to time, 
and it is kept up in such a fine 
standard that many customers now 
have the habit of stepping back to 
the workshop just to see what Mr. 
Hogan has to say for the week. 

The board recently displayed a 
poem, one verse of which is as 
follows: 

If I possessed a shop or store 

I’d drive the grouches off the floor; 
I’d never let some gloomy guy 

Offend the folks who come to buy; 
I’d never keep a boy or clerk 

With mental toothache at his work, 
Nor let a man who draws my pay 
Drive customers of mine away. 








How Washer Wilson Built 


ashing-Machine Volume 


Through Store Sales 


Southern California Dealer Advises, “Specialize and Advertise” —This 
Built a Million and a Half Dollar Business in Electric Washing Machines 


. ' 7. ASHER WILSON of South- 
ern California has been in 
the washing machine busi- 

ness for fifteen years, in which he 


has sold over 1,100 carloads of 
washers. In 1919 he started busi- 
ness with three machines and did 


an annual volume of sales of about 
$5,000. Today he measures his 
yearly business in hundreds of car- 
loads, the cash figures running well 
over a million and a half. 

This business, of course, is not 
handled through one center, but com- 
bines the sales records of the numer- 
ous branch stores which are scat- 
tered all over Southern California. 
It is, however, a store business. Mr. 
Wilson does not have solicitors who 
ring door-bells; he does not believe 
that the housewives like them. 

His sales methods are his own, 
worked out through his years of ex- 





His Sales Methods 


Washer Wilson’s sales methods 
consist of : 

1. Handling only the highest 
type of washing machines, 

2. Offering liberal terms, 

3. Advertising, 

4. No free trials offered, 

». Adequate servicing of ma- | 
chines. 























perience in this field. Briefly, they 
consist of: (1) handling only the 
highest type of washing machines; 
(2) offering liberal terms, and (3) 
advertising. 

Washer Wilson gets his name be- 
cause he specializes in washing ma- 
chines. From the days when he sold 
his first hand-operated washers, and 

















The good old standby, “The old way—the 


new way” theme has been put to good 
use in this window display of Washer Wil- 
son’s Riverside, Cal., store. Although 


newspaper advertising is considered the 
basis of Washer Wilson’s business, he finds 
that it pays to keep his window displays 
alive. To inject personality, which usually 


is lacking in chain stores, Mr. Wilson puts 
the name of the store manager right on 
the front window under his own name. By 
keeping his newspaper advertising going 
strong, he has built up what is considered 
the world’s largest retail washer business 
without the use of: outside canvassers and 
without any other kind of advertising. 
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then took over an agency for electric 
machines, he has concentrated on 
this field. Many offers have been 
made him to go into other lines, but 
he felt that his opportunity lay in 
the consistent policy of specializing. 

What is more, he has handled only 
machines which an examination has 
shown to be good in every way. If 
a washer really shows serious faults 
of construction or design, it is not 
accepted. There is an instance on 
record of Washer Wilson’s sending a 
machine back to the factory because 
of an inconvenient arrangement of 
levers and structural weakness. The 
fault was corrected in the factory 
and the machine again put on the 
market, its present form undoubtedly 
being in a measure due to Mr. Wilson. 


Newspaper Advertising Basis 
of Business 


Newspaper advertising is the basis 
of. the business. Aside from attrac- 
tive window displays and store ar- 
rangement, this is the only method 
used for reaching the public. The 
advertisements are written by Mr. 
Wilson himself in a characteristic 
style. He believes that personality 
enters largely into every sale and, in 
his advertising, talks directly to the 
public. 

Morning papers are used on Sun- 
days and evening papers for week 
days. Washing machines are sold 
chiefly to families who do their own 
washing. These do not have time to 
read morning papers, he believes, or, 
if they do, they spend no time read- 
ing advertising. 

No other type of advertising is 
done; no solicitors are employed; no 
prospect list is kept, and no direct- 
by-mail campaigning is done. More- 
over, no particular inducements, such 
as free trial offers, are made. 

On the other hand a special is 
made of liberal credit terms. The 
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type of family most in need of an 
electric washing machine is not the 
one which will readily pay out the 
lump sum in cash. They usually rep- 
resent people of the better type, how- 
ever, with ideals for forging ahead, 
and, as a rule, they make excellent 
credit risks. Something like 80 per 
cent of the machines are sold on 
terms. The yearly loss through fail- 
ure to complete payments runs not 
more than 2 of 1 per cent. 

The adequate servicing of machines 
is, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, a very 
important part of the sale. For the 
first eight years of the work, in fact, 
he furnished free service on all ma- 
chines sold. With the present vol- 
ume of business, this is an impossi- 
bility, but the charge is still kept 
nominal, being less than the actual 
cost of the call and the average parts 
required. In Los Angeles alone, two 
service cars are kept busy answering 
calls, and several are used in out- 
lying districts. 

How to succeed? “Specialize,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “and advertise.” 





Combating the Small Fixture 
Allowance 


One of the most serious situations 
with which the electrical contractor 
and the fixture dealer have to con- 
tend is the prevalent practice in- 
dulged in by architects and builders 
alike of allowing a fixed sum for fix- 
tures. There would be no objection 
to the allowance thus made if it were 
in any way adequate, but it is gen- 
erally an arbitrary amount calcu- 
lated not to raise the cost of the 
building and entirely insufficient to 
provide attractive and modern equip- 
ment. 


Install Better Fixtures to Increase 
Sales Value of House 


In the hope of bettering this situa- 
tion by calling it to the attention of 
those most responsible, the Pacific 
Coast office of the Moe-Bridges Com- 
pany recently sent out a letter to 
architects and builders. This at- 
tacked the situation from the stand- 
point of the increased sales value of 
the house resulting from attractive 


fixtures and brought a sufficient num- 


ber of replies to indicate that its 
message was understood and appreci- 
ated. The letter was as follows: 


A Suggestion 
Dear Sir: 
Architects and Contractor-Builders 
do not seem to realize the full sales 
value of attractive lighting fixtures. 


They are the only permanent decora- 
tive feature of the home. Either for 
re-sale or renting, no other feature 
will contribute so much as attractive 
lighting fixtures. A contractor once 
told the writer he made more money on 
the fixtures of his houses than on any 
other one item, because he invested 
enough in them to enhance the value 
of everything else. 


In spite of this fact there seems to 
have grown up a custom among some 
architects and builders to make an al- 
lowance for fixtures, an allowance 
wholly inadequate, with the result that 
the real buyer of the fixtures loses 
faith in both the architect and the fix- 
ture dealer. He discovers that $40 is 
not enough for a five room bungalow, 
nor $100 for a $10,000 home. To 
make such an allowance is like recom- 
mending a rag carpet for the living 
room. If an allowance at all is made, 
it should be for at least 3 per cent of 
the cost of the house. 


As we say, the custom seems to have 
become quite prevalent. In fact, upon 
a recent tour through the main centers 
on the Pacific Coast, during which I 
called on an innumerable number of 
electrical dealers, large and small, and 
attended several conventions, I made 
inquiry as to the outstanding weakness 
of the lighting fixture business. Al- 
most to a man they agreed that the 
custom of architects and builders in 
making an allowance for fixtures was 
destructive to the best interest of the 
industry. The trouble lies not in mak- 
ing an allowance, but in making an 
allowance wholly inadequate. 


May we ask that you think it over, 
keeping in mind that in making an 
allowance that is not adequate the 
judgment of the architect and builder is 
subject to criticism, and likewise that 
in cheapening any phase of the elec- 
trical industry you cheapen it all. 

Yours for the best interests of all, 


MOoE-BRIDGES COMPANY. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Making the Store the Back- 
ground for the Window 


A new idea in window decoration 
was worked out by Geo. S. Black of 
the Field Electric Company of San 
Bernardino, Cal., when he combined 
the store and window in one effec- 
tive scene. The window itself was 
dressed to represent a mountain 
scene, the appliances being located 
as part of the landscape in the fore- 
ground. 

This portion of the _ picture 
which consisted entirely of fore- 
ground and middleground effects. 
extended up some two-thirds the 
height of the window. Beyond this, 
however, could be seen a line of dis- 
tant mountain peaks and a tree- 
bordered lake. From the outside 
this appeared as part of the window 
display, except that the effect of dis- 
tance was unusually successful and 
striking. 


View in Store Completed 
Scene in Window 


As a matter of actual fact, the 
distant scene was not part of the 
window at all, but was a strip of 
scenic wall paper covering the upper 
walls and ceiling of the store itself. 
The upper section of the usual win- 
dew background had been removed. 
giving a clear view of the store be- 
hind—and the mountain scene so 
placed on the wall that it fit in per- 
fectly with the foreground. In ad- 
dition, the scene made a most effec- 
tive finish for the interior and gave 
the entire store a festive appear- 
ance which cheered the atmosphere. 
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The mountain scene which decorates the 
interior of the store can also be seen from 
outside, where, however, it appears as an 


effective distant view back of the meadow 
which makes up the foreground of the win- 
dow display. 

















































Introducing Electric Refrigeration 
in the Pacific Northwest 






Dealers and Central Stations Conduct Campaign to Oust the Ice Man— 
Advertise, Display and Talk Electric Refrigerators 


S THE most recently perfected 
among the larger electrical 
appliances, the electric refrig- 

erator has been the last to receive 
wide-spread recognition. Every sec- 
tion of the country boasts a substan- 
tial number in use and giving satis- 
factory service, but the principle of 
electrical refrigeration in general, 
has not been pushed by the electrical 
industry itself to the extent neces- 
sary to lay the educational founda- 
tion for extended sales. 

The interest now being shown in 
this field by power companies and 
dealers in the region of the Pacific 
Northwest is significant as forecast- 
ing the adoption of the electric re- 
frigerator as a recognized appliance 
in the modern electrified home of that 
section. The district already ranks 
highest in the per capita use of elec- 
tric ranges and bids fair now to take 
the lead in this newest element of 
household convenience. 

In Spokane, the Washington Water 
Power Company has initiated a news- 
paper campaign stressing the advan- 


tages of electric refrigeration. In 
addition, 20 prominent citizens in 
various walks of professional and 
business life have been selected and 
electric refrigerators installed free 
in their homes for a six months’ 
trial. At the end of that time, if 
they so desire, they may enter into a 
contract with the company for the 
purchase of the machine, either by 
cash or time payments. If they do 
not care to make the purchase, the 
machine will be removed without 
cost to them. 


Electricity Walks in When 
Ice Man Walks Out 


In each case, of course, the house- 
wife is told the complete story of the 
advantages of electric refrigeration 
at the time the machine is installed. 
The sales arguments are repeated 
from time to time in the company’s 
advertising, so become thoroughly 
familiar to her. 

She is told that her ice box now 
may be installed to suit her own con- 
venience, rather than that of the ice 


man. It is no longer necessary to 
install the refrigerator on the back 
porch or in the basement for the 
sake of convenience to delivery and 
plumbing—it may occupy a place in 
an interior pantry, a back hall, or 
the kitchen itself. What is more, 
with the necessity of lifting ice re- 
moved, it is possible to install it 
eighteen inches or so above floor 
level, so that the food box is at 
a more easily reached height and 
so that cleaning underneath is 
facilitated. 

The desirability of freedom from 
the ice man, who does not always call 
when expected, who tracks in mud 
and who cuts ice in inconvenient 
sizes, is recognized by all housewives 
without argument, as is also the 
virtue of extreme cold in preserving 
food. No drain pan to empty, per- 
fect cleanliness and dryness for the 
food, neat little ice cubes, frozen 
dishes at will—these are only a few 
of the details of the story which is 
told with the installation of the 
equipment. 
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Electric refrigerators require the education 
of the public to their uses before they can 
be sold. This display of the Modern Ap- 
pliance Company at a recent Pacific North- 
west Merchants’ Exposition at Seattle 
shows: that the use of electric refrigerators 
is the same as that of regular ice boxes, 
with the exception that electricity elim- 
inates the ice man and other grief. Both 


power companies and electrical dealers in 
the Pacific Northwest are pushing the idea 
of electric refrigeration. 

Colorado, too, has its interest in electric 
refrigeration. In this booth of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, at the In- 
dustrial Exposition of the Colorado Manu- 
facturers’ Asscciation in Denver, glass 
doors permitted inspection of the ice box 
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without interfering with the operation of 
the equipment. The Colorado company dis- 
plays electric refrigerators right along 
with electricity’s two great labor savers— 
the washing machine and vacuum cleaner. 
At the same time, it takes advantage of the 
opportunity to display kitchen lighting 
units above the refrigerator. But appar- 
ently the refrigerator has the main interest- 
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Installed Refrigerators 
on Trial 


In Spokane last summer, 
the Washington Water Power 
Company initiated a news- 
paper campaign stressing the 
advantages of electric refrig- 
eration. 

In addition, twenty promi- 
nent citizens in various walks 
of professional and business 
life were selected, and elec- 
tric refrigerators installed 
free in their homes for a six 
months’ capacity trial. 

At the end of that time, if 
they so desired, they were 
permitted to enter into a 
contract with the company 
for the purchase of the ma- 
chine, either by cash or time 
payments. 

These twenty installations 
proved to be the best sort of 
advertising. 

















~ 
Sean 





The Portland Electric Company of 
Portland has adopted a somewhat 
similar system of introducing the re- 
frigerator in its district. Glass 
doors are provided on a number of 
machines for use in the company’s 
offices, and several stripped ice ma- 
chines are to be used for demonstra- 
tion purposes in homes of prospects. 
In such a case, the machine will be 
installed and allowed to remain for 
some time in order to give the pros- 
pect a full opportunity to observe its 
operation and economies. 


Dealer Is Active in Pushing Line 


One of the Portland dealers is also 
undertaking a campaign to introduce 
electric refrigerators on his own re- 
sponsibility. He keeps a machine on 
display in his store at all times and 
plans to install an adequate sales 
force to conduct a house-to-house 
canvass of that district. This will 
be handled from a down-town office 
quite distinct from his store, with a 
Manager whose business it will be 
to organize and maintain this sales 
force at its maximum efficiency. 

Electric refrigeration has been 
taken up in a fundamental way by 
several of the individual companies 
in Seattle, who have devoted both ad- 
vertising and display space to this 
appliance. At the recent exposition 
of Pacific Northwest Merchants held 
in that city, the electrical refrigera- 


tor was exhibited in the electrical 
section. 


The present work which is being 
done is largely educational. An ap- 
preciable number of actual sales 
has been made, but more important 
has been the foundation laid for 
a broader campaign to be conducted 
this summer. 





Heating Water by 
Electricity 
By H. E. DINESON 


Heating water by electric current 
is, at present, in its infancy, but the 
time is not far away when this 
method will come forward with the 
same force as when electric light sup- 
planted gas and other artificial light- 
ing, says a water heater manufac- 
turer. Thousands of dollars have 
been expended during the past decade 
on experimental and research work 
pertaining to heating water economi- 
cally by electric current. 

Super-power stations are being de- 
veloped all over the country with new 
up-to-date equipment which will 
bring the cost of electric current 
down. In order to have the public 
use electric current for heating 
water, the cost of current should not 
exceed three cents per kw.-hr. 

There are several kinds or styles 
of electric water heaters manufac- 
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tured although there are only two 
distinct types: the tank or storage 
heater, and the instantaneous heater. 
The tank or storage heater is com- 
posed of one or more electric heating 
units placed in, or connected with, a 
galvanized or copper tank, ranging 
in size from five to forty gallons. 

The instantaneous electric water 
heater is, in most cases, constructed 
with one heating unit without a tank 
or storage basin and operates in- 
stantly at the turn of the faucet, the 
supply of hot water being practically 
unlimited. 

For the cost of operation from the 
consumer’s standpoint, the instan- 
taneous electric water heater is the 
most economical; while from the 
central station’s point of view, the 
tank heater might be preferable on 
account of the smaller connected load. 
One great obstacle, at the present 
time, is the flat charge demanded by 
the many power companies, making 
it prohibitive to install an electric 
water heater. 

In order to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults by using electric water heaters, 
it is absolutely necessary to install a 
heater with the proper capacity. It 
is not realized by the public that a 
lamp socket cannot furnish sufficient 
current to heat water to a degree 
which can be used for domestic 
purposes. 





Snow-Covered Car 








Sells Refrigerators 


——— 


4% 


A Lh dada dade 





Imitation snow, painted on the coupé of H. 
C. Sydnor, manager of the Sales Corpora- 
tion, electric refrigerator distributors of 
Richmond, Va., created almost as much at- 
tention as a small circus. ‘Altogether it 
is one of the most novel methods of ad- 


vertising we have ever seen and is causing 


many inquiries,’ Mr. Sydnor says. ‘We 
have on the back of the car an adjustable 
curtain with the large lettering ‘Electric 
Refrigeration for the Home,’ which can be 
read from a good distance. On the wheels 
are stationary discs, lettered on each side, 


‘Electric Refrigeration for the Home,’” 








Selected Sketches from a Store 


W. A. Bowe, from whose notebook the 
accompanying sketches were taken, is 
with the commercial service, publicity 
department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. These sketches are 
copies of those which actually have been 
submitted to electrical dealers who have 
requested help in equipping and ar- 
ranging their stores. 


When limited space demands the con- 
centration of a fixture display, a dealer 
can have constructed a wall case, in 
which there are partitions giving ceiling 
fixtures, table lamps, glassware, and 
boudoir lamps, each an individual set- 
ting. Such a case may be built by a 
local carpenter. 
































By placing the office on a balcony, a 
merchant can devote his entire lower floor 
to the display of merchandise. The balcony 
arrangement also gives the store proprietor 
or manager, sitting at his desk, an oppor- 
tunity to keep his eye on the sales floor. 


An attractive arch- 
way makes an invit- 
ing entrance to the 
fixture display in the 
rear of the store. 
This arrangement 
eliminates confusion 
that often results from 
mixed displays of ap- 
pliances and fixtures. 
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Above—A model electrical 
home on a small scale can 

set conveniently in a 
store where the floor space 
permits. 


Planner’s Notebook — W. A. Bowe 








Where the floor space does not permit, a balcony 
fixture display may be used. The balcony is open so 
that everyone who enters the store sees that it carries 
fixtures. 


Below—Where the rear of the store is raised, there are 
excellent opportunities for prominent displays, es- 
pecially of fixtures. A railing gives a balcony effect. 
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Below—Portable partitions of an artistic Heavy-appliance displays which often 
design provide an easy and suitable’ clutter up a floor thus are made neat 
means of setting up various displays. and pleasing in appearance. 
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Articlés displayed in this window of the 
Ernst Hardware Company triple in sales. 
Some of the company’s windows, such as 
this, 


appeal to the passer-by’s sense of 


beauty. At other times, when the window 
is piled high with one type of article, it 
has a mass appeal. 
in conjunction with newspaper advertising. 


Such windows are used 





Selling One Thing at a Time 
Speeds Up Turnover 


How a Seattle Store Uses Special Sales of Electrical Merchandise 
to Build Up Volume Business on Minimum Investment 


IVE hundred to fifteen hun- 
Pei fixtures made up for a 
special sale, one advertisement 
in the week end papers, and all the 
fixtures sold before Tuesday—this is 
a regular procedure with the Ernst 
Hardware Company of Seattle, Wash. 
Boxed material is handled almost 
entirely and no stock is carried on 
hand. For the special event, which 
is scheduled as a rule for at least 
once every month, a stock of fixtures 
is made up in two or three simple 
designs. 

Between 500 and 1,500 fixtures 
have been sold on the Monday fol- 
lowing announcements in Saturday 
and Sunday papers. By Tuesday 
practically all the fixtures are sold. 
Sales then continue at the rate of 
from $25 to $30 a day. The stock is 
not replenished until another sale 
is contemplated, when the procedure 
is repeated. 

EK. E. Hall, manager of the elec- 
trical department, believes in push- 
ing one article at a time, selling it 
in quantity during a brief period 
and then clearing it from the shelves, 
except for a minimum amount kept 
in stock to meet emergency demands. 
This keeps down the amount of cap- 


ital invested in stock, concentrates 
the sales effort on one special article, 
keeping it at a higher pitch than 
would be possible during the ordi- 
nary level of daily business, making 
for a much larger turnover. 

Thus a window of the store on 











Getting the Most Out 


of Stock Investment 


By pushing one article at 
a time, selling it in quantity 
during a brief period and | 
then clearing it from the 
shelves, the Ernst Company, 
Seattle, does a maximum 
electrical business on a mini- 
mum of capital invested in 
stock. 

Fixtures, wiring supplies, 
and appliances are all sold 
by this method. 

“Wise purchasing of ma- 
terials, newspaper advertis- 
ing, and good window dis- 
plays,” says the department 
manager, “will sell electrical 
goods in any quantity you 
desire.” 
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one occasion was literally filled with 
barrels of wiring equipment. With 
no other sales effort than an an- 
nouncement in the paper and this 
spectacular window display, $500 
worth of wiring equipment was sold 
during the first day. On another 
occasion 300 percolators were pur- 
chased and placed in the window. 
All were sold in a few days. 

This method of keeping stock rel- 
atively low, except in the particular 
article featured, makes it possible to 
do something like a $60,000 business 
on a $6,000 investment. At Christ- 
mas time the amount of stock on 
hand is, of course, larger, running 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$12,000, but Mr. Hall figures that 
the average turnover for the year is 
about ten times. 

A complete line of high-grade 
table appliances is carried. Although 
the store finds that there is more 
profit in the less expensive fixtures, 
it does not believe in handling low 
priced equipment in household con- 
veniences. Standard makes which 
stand up under use and are known 
by the public for their quality make 
better lines of merchandise to carry 
in the end. 

Large appliances are carried also, 
attention in these lines being fo- 
cused on one make, Salesmen are 
maintained in the field to handle 
this equipment, sales for which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hall, are made best 
in the home. Small articles, such as 
wiring accessories, are displayed in 
racks on the principle of the 5- and 
10-cent store, where people can reach 
for what they wish, thus saving time 
both for themselves and clerks. 





Get Your Automobile Friends 
to Advertise Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Automobile sections of many news- 
papers regularly publish news stories 
presented by their advertisers. 

The following recently appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times: 


“After a few dusty runs, the cloth 
upholstery of a car becomes so thor- 
oughly laden with dust that it is prac- 
tically impossible to touch the interior 
without getting dirty,’ says C. ©. 
Eichenhofer, proprietor of the Atlas 
Auto Works, tops, recovers and body 
repairs. “However, this dirt can be 
removed by lightly beating the cushions, 
then removing the dust with a whisk 
broom.” 


Here is another place where the 
vacuum cleaner will come into excel- 
lent use. 








Before Trying to Sell Them 


Find Out What Customers Want 


Get Customers’ “Train of Thought” Before You “Pull” 


Your Prize “Sales Points”—Don’t Sell “Beauty” 


If They Want “Better Light” 


By H. P. BRIDGE, Jr. 


OO often in business, both 
managers and clerks fail to 
reach an understanding of the 
customer’s viewpoint. Being so 
closely connected with the operation 
of the business themselves, they are 
unable to visualize their store and 
its service, and to size it up as do 
the customers who enter the doors 
each day. The very fact that it is 
so difficult to gain a casual perspec- 
tive on one’s own store should cause 
all merchants to give more thought 
to the cultivation of observation. 
Employers can well instruct their 
clerks to learn to search out the 
customer’s viewpoint and to work 
from that angle. If religiously prac- 
ticed, this process will mean a big 
increase in the sales of any store. 
Figure it out for yourself. How 
many people enter your place of 
business each day and go out with- 
out buying, for reasons other than 
that you do not have the goods they 
wanted in stock? Perhaps only a 
few. Yet, if sales were made to 
only 50 per cent of these, it would 
mean a worth-while increase in the 
total volume of business done. 


If a Customer Has Come In, 
He Is Interested 


The very fact that a person has 
entered your store is evidence that 
he is at least interested to the ex- 
tent of ‘just looking around” at 
some article or other. There may 
be many reasons why such a person 
does not buy outright. But when 
a prospective customer confesses to 
“just looking around,” then the wise 
clerk should instinctively know that 
the customer is debating within him- 
self his reasons for desiring the 
article and those which caution him 
against making the expenditure 
necessary to secure it. To find just 
why it was that he became interested 


so far as to cause 
him to come into 
the store, and 
then, carefully 
and skillfully, to 
enlarge on this 
point, become the 
two steps in the 
salesman’s prob- 
lem. I was re- 
cently very much 
interested in 





watching a clerk When a customer wants a wall bracket for “better light,” 


in an electrical 
store endeéavor- 
ing to sell lighting fixtures to the 
elderly manager of a general store 
who had come in to “shop around a 
bit.” This customer had been in 
business in the town ever since I 
could remember and his store had 
become one of the established though 
slowly shrinking landmarks of the 
community. Like others of his kind, 
it was his chief desire to “get 
through” as cheaply as possible—the 
other equipment of his business place 
giving mute evidence of this fact. 
The clerk showed him a line of 
commercial fixtures and finally, 
through necessity, came down to the 
cheapest item, a unit selling for 
$7.50. Here, with his back literally 
to the wall, the clerk launched into 
a lengthy and carefully prepared 
sales talk in which he tried to show 
the man how the fixtures themselves 
and the correct lighting which they 
gave, would beautify his place of 
business and, by making it more 
attractive, draw more customers and 
consequently a greater volume of 
business to the store. But the old 
manager could not see it in that 
way. It had never been his policy 
to invest in store adornment and his 
refusal was loud and emphatic 
against paying what appeared to him 
an exorbitant price for fixtures 
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don’t try to sell her one for “style” 


merely to supply the light. The bare 
globes themselves suspended from 
the ceiling, so he said, would suffice 
well enough, were it not for the fact 
that the glare hurt his eyes. In 
vain the clerk talked, and then un- 
consciously drifted into an argument 
with him regarding the utter folly 
of such a stand-still policy, citing 
instances of where improved lighting 
had indirectly meant more sales in 
other local stores. 


Beauty Meant Little to This 
“Hard Shell” 


But the old general-store manager 
was obdurate. Plainly—had the clerk 
stopped to consider—the thought of 
interior beautification or the psy- 
chology of proper lighting on his 
customers, had not entered the man’s 
mind when he came into the electric 
shop “just to look over” the com- 
mercial units. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, something in the thought of 
new lighting had struck the customer 
favorably or he would not have come 
into the store to inquire about prices. 
As it was, the clerk very foolishly 
fell into an argument with the cus- 
tomer who rigidly adhered to his 
belief that right lighting would not 
in the least mean any better busi- 
ness to him. Rather than oppose 
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him in this line, the clerk should 
have dropped that particular sales 
argument entirely and subtly sought 
out the customer’s reasons for ever 
going so far as to come in and look 
the fixtures over. 


The Other Clerk Picked Up the 
“Better Light” Idea 


There was another clerk in the 
store at the time who, like myself, 
had been looking on_ interestedly. 
As the customer was about to leave 
to seek a cheaper lighting unit else- 
where, this clerk approached him 
and, after apologizing for his in- 
trusion, began a sales argument on 
an entirely different line. He 
evidently had had more training at 
the work for, in listening to the old 
fellow’s talk with the other clerk, 
he had heard him mention that bare 
globes would light his store satis- 
factorily were it not for the glare 
hurting his eyes. 

Here was a real point of contact 
which the first clerk had entirely 
overlooked. Consequently, this second 
salesman forgot for the time being, 
his usual sales talk for commercial 
units and enlarged solely upon this 
one point of easy seeing. He em- 
phasized the fact that an installation 
of the fixtures in question would do 
much toward saving the eyes of the 
manager and his few clerks as well. 
This clerk had probably seen the 
manager at work in his store for he 
placed stress on the fact that the 
stock of a general store is neces- 
sarily varied and that right lighting 
would make it more readily cvail- 
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| Get the Customer’s 
| “Trainof Thought” 


| To find out just why a cus- 
tomer came into the store, 
; and then, to enlarge on this 
| point, are two essentials in 
completing a sale satisfac- 
| torily. 
| A salesperson _ recently 
showing a line of commercial 
| fixtures talked at length on 
| correct lighting, beautifica- 
| tion, and attraction value, 
| but the prospect could not be 
sold. 


Another salesperson 
| stepped up and immediately 
| made the sale. He told the 
| prospect that the illumina- 
| tion of those particular fix- 
| tures would save his eyes. 
| He made the sale, because he 

knew what the prospect was 
thinking about. 
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able. He particularly mentioned the 
shoe department where the manager 
himself acted as clerk, stating that 
all the size markings on the numer- 
ous boxes would be easily discernable 
even to the topmost row through the 
installation. 

And here it was he hit the nail 
squarely on the head and soon se- 
cured a nice order for the $7.50 
units from the merchant. That 
worthy was not at all interested in 
going out of his way or to much 

















“Shooting” a scene of an electric light 
shop which attracts shoppers by neatly ar- 
ranged window display. This is a scene 


from “My Home Town,” produced by the 
Atlas Educational Film Company as part 


of a national campaign in the interest of 
town building and civic advancement. The 
film shows that attractive electrical win- 
dows greatly help to meet mail-order and 
big-town competition. 
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expense to make his store attractive 
to his customers. He simply did 
not believe in it and the first clerk 
should have seen in a little while 
that no amount of talking on his 
part would convince him otherwise. 
Moreover, to continue in that line, 
would only involve an argument 
which, of course, is the first thing 
to be avoided by wise salespeople. 

What the general storekeeper was 
thinking of was himself and his 
personal convenience, rather than 
that of his customers. As we later 
learned, the reading of the numbers 
on the shoe boxes had been particu- 
larly difficult for him and it was with 
the idea of remedying this that he 
had come into the store to “look the 
fixtures over.” 

With this point brought out and 
properly emphasized, it was not hard 
to persuade him that this was not 
too great an investment, considering 
the saving on his and the other 
clerks’ eyes. As it was, the first 
salesman had been using as his sales 
point an argument in which the 
storekeeper was not the least inter- 
ested and he should have soon seen 
that it would be impractical to try 
and awaken interest in this line. 





Promoting ““Trade-at-Home” 
Movement 


Progressive practices in the mer- 
chandising of electrical fixtures and 
appliances are shown in the film “My 
Home Town” produced by the Atlas 
Educational Film Company, Oak 
Park, Ill., as an element in the Atlas 
“Boost Your Town Trade-at-Home” 
movement. 

The campaign is designed to “sell” 
the small community as a shopping 
center to its citizens. The motion 
picture is intended to be shown at a 
local theater simultaneously with a 
13-weeks’ newspaper campaign, in- 
cluding a civic booster week. 

The film visualizes the message of 
the campaign. It tells of the dead 
town of Welcome, whose merchants 
finally wake up and turn the out-of- 
town buyers into local boosters. 

The Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany recently produced “The Great 
Surprise” which was used by the 
Lighting Educational Committee, 
and “The Bringers of Light” for the 
National Lamp Works, Nela Park, 
Ohio. The campaign recently ran in 
Kankakee, IIl., and soon will open in 
Beloit, Wis., Rockford, IIl., South 
Bend, Ind., and Springfield, II. 
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Robert O. Johnson, the man who prepared 
these sales-compelling window displays, is 
the expert in charge of show-windows for 
such well-known concerns as the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, the Edison Elec- 


tric Appliance Company, and the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. 
Mr. Johnson has an organization of 
eight men and is responsible for the care 
of 265 display windows in Chicago alone. 





Electric Breakfast Display That 
Costs Only 85 Cents 


How to Set Up a Window That Will Sell Table 


Appliances 


this Month 


By ROBERT O. JOHNSON 


minutes’ time will set up this 
attractive 
window. 

A merchant is bound to sell some 
appliances if he only places them on 
the floor of his show window. How- 
ever, it requires “work” on the part 
of the woman prospect to visualize 
these appliances in use. 

This window gives a complete set- 
ting for an electric breakfast, in 
which every woman is interested. 
Directions for setting the display up 
follow: 

Crepe paper decorations for this win- 
dow are: One package of Jonquil 
flowered paper, at 25 cents, two pack- 
ages of Nile green crepe and one 
package of black crepe—three packages 
at 15 cents, 45 cents—and a half pack- 
age of dark green, 15 cents, a grand 
total of 85 cents. Some remnants of 
lavender or any other color left over 
from preceding windows may be used 
Mm addition. 

The furniture used may be borrowed 
rom a furniture store, and a card dis- 
Dlayed reading, “This furniture is 
loaned by courtesy of (name of dealer) .” 

It consists of one gate-leg table, two 


“inte tim cents and a few 


electric breakfast 





Windsor chairs, one table cloth, and a 
few dishes and silverware if desired. 

Trim out the top edge of the Jonquil 
paper. (This can be done in advance 
to save time.) Begin trimming the 
background by cutting a strip of white 
crepe 2 in. wide, long enough to reach 
the full width of the window from left 
to right. Ruffle both edges. Pin this 
to the back wall close to the floor. It 
can be creased through the center so 
half will be on floor and half on back 
wall. 

Then cut a 6-in. strip of dark green 
full length of window, ruffle upper 
edge only and pin against background, 
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slipping bottom edge back of white 
strip. Now place the cut-out Jonquil 
paper along the back wall above the 
green strip slipping the bottom edge of 
the Jonquil paper under green ruffle. 
Pin the Jonquil paper tight at bottom 
but not too tight at the top so the Jon- 
quils will droop forward. 

There are no other decorations of 
crepe paper on the background, but 
two lampettes are to be hung in the 
positions shown in accompanying photo- 
graph. Place one lampette on each 
side so the shades will hang about 6 
inches above table top. 

Floor—Use Nile green crepe for the 
floor, following instructions for preced- 
ing windows, ruffling edges if desired. 
On top of the Nile green floor covering, 
lay a mat of black crepe, 20 in. wide 
and about 5 feet or 6 feet long, placed 
in the center from left to right and 
from back to front. Round off all four 
corners, so the mat will be elliptical. 
Take a strip of deep purple, or any 
other color you may have left, cut it 
2 in. wide, ruffle both edges, and pin 
it around the edge of the black mat 
like a ruffled border. 

Box—One box only is used in this 
window, a flat box size, 11 x 9 x 4 in. 
Cover it with white crepe. Take an 
extra piece of Jonquil paper, cut it so 
the flowers will stand up and wrap it 
around the four sides of the box. Place 
this box midway between the left side 
of window and the center, with the 
front corner of box about 2 inches from 
the glass. Lay diagonally. 

Furniture—If{ the window is very 
narrow, one leaf of the table may be 
lowered so the table can be pushed up 
close to the back wall. Put the table 
about in the center, from left to right. 
If the window is deep, raise both 
leaves, and turn the table at an angle, 
the left side toward the front. Place 
the two chairs, one on each side of the 
table, a _ slight distance back, one 
turned toward the front, the other 
almost straight. 

Merchandise—Place an electric chaf- 
ing dish on the flat box on the floor. In 
the right hand side of the window, on 
the floor near the chair, place an up- 
right electric toaster. 

On the table, there is a 6-cup per- 
colator, an electric toaster, and a round 
type waffle iron, with lid raised. 

Signs—Have your sign painter make 
three signs, a very large one for the 
top of the table, say about 20 x 14; 
another for the floor at the right, about 
14 x 11; a third for the floor at the 
left, about 10 x 5. 
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This diagram shows a bird’s-eye view of 
the electric breakfast window. ‘The display 
is intended for a window 8 ft. by 3 ft., but 


may be adjusted to fit any normal sized 
window. See accompanying photograph 
for horizontal view. 





For Contractors —the Editors Present 

















Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
George Cutter Works 
South Bend, Ind. 





The Edwin F. Guth Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Western Electric Co. Lightolier Co. Sterling Bronze Co. for 
New York City shew York City Holophane Glass Co. 


The Bailey-Reynolds Chandelier Co. The Frankelite Co. Consolidated Lamp and Glass Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio. Coraopolis, Pa 












L. Plaut & Co. 
New York City 





The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 
Vermilion, Ohio 





Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 





New York City 
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Albert Wahle Co., Inc. 
New York City 






« Chicago, IIl. 


The Virden Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Kayline Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





H. S. Whiting Co., Inc. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
i New York City Bu 


Charleroi, Pa. 
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The Perfeclite Co. 


Cleveland, Ohi 
evelan ” American Lighting Products Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc. 


is Lighting, I ated 
Curtis Lighting, Incorpor: New York City 


I. P. Frink, Inc. 
Chicago. Iil. 


New York City 








Friedley-Voshardt Co. for 
Solar Illuminating Co. 





Popular Offerings in Commercial Lighting 








Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. 
New York City 





Markel Lighting Fitments, Inc. 
ffalo, N. Y. 


Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 





Reflector & Illuminating Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Making Instalment Ac- 


counting More 
Effective 


ITHOUT an effective account- 

ing system, a dealer’s instal- 
ment customers are apt to get far 
behind with their payments, and 
the dealer, in turn, is liable to get 
into complications with the finance 
company. 

A simple form which eliminates 
complications and tells the whole 
story at a glance is being used for 
its time-payment accounts by The 
Stenson Company, Minneapolis. 

On the one card is combined the 
company’s contract under which 
the merchandise is sold, the terms 
of the promissory note covering 
future payments, the record of the 
customer’s payments, and the rec- 
ord of the payments to the finance 
company. 





























ALES of large appliances in- 

troduce a new bookkeeping prob- 

lem for the electrical dealer to 
solve. 

The task becomes even more in- 
volved when dealers (as do so many 
nowadays), dispose of their time- 
payment contracts to a finance com- 
pany through an _ arrangement 
whereby payments on account made 
by customers are at once turned over 
to a finance company. Then, the dealer 
must closely supervise the payments 
to the finance company as well as the 
payments from his customers. 

This problem of instalments re- 
quires a simple, compact system of 
accounting, so planned that the dealer 
knows at all times the status of the 
account of each customer, and also 
the status of his accounts with the 
finance company. 


Stenson Company’s System Is 
Simple and Compact 


There are, of course, a number of 
excellent systems that can success- 
fully be employed. The Stenson Com- 
pany up in Minneapolis, uses a sys- 
tem which is entirely free from 
bookkeeping complications or “frills.” 
It combines on one card the com- 
pany’s contract under which the 
merchandise is sold, the terms of the 
promissory note covering future pay- 
ments, the record of the customer’s 
payments, and the record of the pay- 
ments to the finance company. 

On that one card is every bit of 
information The Stenson Company 
needs to keep track of every account 
and to keep up with its payments to 
the finance company. To check up on 
an account, the bookkeeper merely 
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Simplifying 
Time-Payment 
Accountin 


How The Stenson Company, Minneapolis, Handles Its Book- 
keeping on Time-Payment Contracts with Appliance 
Customers and with the Finance Company—One 
Card Tells the Whole Story at a Glance 


turns to his card and in one glance 
discovers whether all payments have 
been made by the customer and to 
the finance company. 

The date each payment is due and 
the amount due are printed on the 
card, and if a customer has missed a 
payment, there will be a blank oppo- 


with the record of payments to the 
finance company. 

The easiest way to explain the 
system and its value is to follow the 
record of a typical account as this 
will take us through each individual 
step and we'll see all the necessary 
entries made. 


site the date on which the payment 




































































. * * 
should have been made. Likewise on March 24, 1925, sold a washing 
CONTRACT neZeb¢ | Chig Contract Witnesseth: To: 1. podext_e—arvas 
have purchased of THE STENSON COMPANY, the right to the temporary possession of 
THE STENSON COMPANY, pee tea pli ele the following described goods, chattels and property, viz.: 
PHONE GENEVA 2216 PHONE GENEVA 2212 
; ONE MAYTAG ELECTRIC WASHER #2268 1 
Name____ROBERT E, ARVAS ______ salesman NoZ1@xK_| 411 of which is in good and perfect condition and of the value of 
1606 P. Avenue 
Residence GO 4. . *. 2 DOLLARS. 
In. part peyment for such temporary possession I have paid to said Company the 
Auditor o/s 
sum of_TWELVE AND WO/100 nr DOLLARS. 
In plied of ge as sole consideration for the favorable conditions and rights con- 
~ ected such temporary an 4 
Dmployed by-Montgomery-Ward Cos ___ pusined Khas ver si tyAy Las certain other and additional payments pysdbre in in the nate tse bos 
= * * * ry DOLLARS, 
SCHEDULE OF in the amounts and at the times specified in a certain Memorandum made by me and 
Bring this with you when mak- PAYMENTS bearing even date and number herewith. 
payments, 6o that samé may 00% 
be endorsed on the back hereof. - It is mutually agreed that by prompt payment by me to said Company at its office 
in the City of Minneapolis of the amounts and at the times as stated im such Mem- 
seP24 1200 orandum, and upon the payment by me to the proper county official of any and all 
MEMORANDUM taxes which may be assessed upon the goods herein, I shall be entitled to retain the 
temporary possession of such goods, chattels y, and that after 
octio 600 all of said payments and said taxes (all of which I hereby agree and pr to pay) 
Ne Go by shall have been fully made and completed, then on the payment, by me to said Com 
pany of the sum of One Cent the said Company will execute to me @ Bill of Sale of 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED, 1 | NOVio 600 said property. And, in consideration of said obtainance of tempora‘ jon of 
pro to THE STEN- such property by me, I further agree that I will use the property carefully and not 
SON PANY, or its order, suffer any other person to obtain the custody or control of it; that I will not sell or 
at its office in Minneapolis, Min. | OFC 10 600 remove it or suffer it to be removed from the above named premises without written 
nesota, subject to the terms and permission having been firet obtained from said Company; and it is distinctly-agreed 
conditions of a certain Contract that if I shal! make default in any of said payments, or in any of the conditions om 
executed by me and bearing even | VAN1 O 600 my part to be kept and performed, then and in that event the said Company is author. 
date and number herewith, the ized and empowered, at its election to at once, without notice, resume. possession 
said property, and @ from any premises where the same may be sit- 
sum of. FEB1O 600 uated, and ereby give the said Company, its agents, cervants or émployes, fall 
and free right of ingress and egress to and from any premises of mine which it may 
TWELVE . be desirable to enter in resuming possession of said property 
MAR120 600 
en ae a eee teen be} Barry nena all Lederer made by me therefor 
e forte’ i da: for th 
—_—_—_________ DOLLARS, | APR1O 13.00 nd wear and tear of said eoperiy, It is further raisin aaties rer eahry that 
“a one if I shall make default in any of said payments, or in any of the conditions on my part 
Sept.24th,1923 _ way 10 13 00 kept and performed, then and in that event Company shall have the alterna- 
6 tive remedy of immediately dec: the whole of the unpeid balance due and owing 
Six Dollars for 6 and to forthwith collect the same with or without legal process. 
months, and $13.00 | junio 1300 
for nine months I further agree to maintain at my own expense fire insurance on said property to 
~_—innene DORIS at least seventy-five per cent of the value thereof with loss, if any, payable to eald 
We 20 13.00 Company as its interest may appear 
on the—-10th tay caf — 
and every succeeding mon! R It is understood that, if, at any time during th 
ti! the sum of-Qne Hundred auc 10 13.00 said Company shall deem said pro erty or ‘te right therein insecure or said prop 
jum pois 4 en ee Het age is ore more than by mney Sebrged and te eo 
even’ tit , witho 
Sixty-Pive sepio 23 00 notice and in the Hos apenas it astvult be bese carte ty as fa aay of the otber 
Dollars has been paid. _— 
octTi0 13.00 
Interest at __2____& to be And time is hereby expreesly made of the very essence of this agreement. 
charged on delinquent payments. Nov 40 1300 
Dated at Minneapolis this_24tB 3n Testimonp Wihereof 1 have hereunto set my Hand and Beal this 24 
day ot September 192.4 | nec 10 13.00 day ot_September __ 4. i924 
iSga) Robert E. Arve 16500% Signed and Sealed in the Presence of. 
Residence 2806 Park 4 (Sgd) Robert £. arvas 
——_—_Minneapolis, vias. Raymond Johnson (@BAL) j 
Two forms are used by The Stenson Com- When a salesman comes in with a con- 
pany to combine four records in one. The tract, the stenographer slips these two 
one above is the contract. When it is forms into her typewriter and ty! ES in @ 
made up, the essential data is carbon- duplicate of the contract. Complete 


copied on the ledger card, shown at right. 


formation is thus provided. 


Let us say that Clark, a salesman, 
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con- 
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machine to Robert E. Arvas. The 
terms are: An initial payment of 
$12; five monthly payments of $6 
each, and then nine monthly pay- 
ments of $13 each. 

When Clark turns in the contract 
to the office, a stenographer immedi- 
ately copies it. Into her typewriter 
she slips two sheets, the first a dupli- 
cate of the original contract that 
Arvas signed, the second the ledger 
card that is to contain all the infor- 
mation on the Arvas account. 


Types Both Sheets at Once 


The ledger card has at its top a 
blank space about three inches deep, 
extending across the page. Below 
that space it is divided into five col- 
umns. The first column, on the left, 
is blank, the same width as the prom- 
issory note on the contract form. 

The second column, equal in width 
to the contract’s space for the pay- 
ment schedule of payments, is headed 
“Date Memo Debits.” The third 
column is headed “Date Memo 
Credits.” The fourth column pro- 
vides space for the balance after each 
payment, and the fifth is headed 
“Pick Up.” 

The stenographer copies, line for 
line, the written entries on the 
original contract, producing a type- 
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From one card, Mr. Stenson can tell at a 
glance exactly how much a customer has 
paid on a time-payment account, and how 
much has been paid to the finance company. 


The card, which is shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration, makes accounting simple 
for the bookkeeper who is shown above 
with Mr. Stenson. 





written facsimile of the contract. 
Then she fills in the space on the con- 
tract headed “Schedule of Payments,” 
beginning with the initial payment 
of $12 and continuing on to the final 
payment of $13. 

Because the credit policy of The 
Stenson Company is based on the be- 


























( SHEET No. 
No 3o cy Robert E. arvas 4 
ALLEN INVESTMENT CO. 
OWE MAYTAG ELECTRIC WASHER #226896 
ROBERT B. ARVAS Clerk eT 
1606 Park Avenue ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-PIVE . 
i 
anditor TWELVE AND WO/100... . oF cs 
Montgomery-Ward Co. 3534 Universityave 
DATE MEMO DEBITS v DATE MEMO CREDITS \ BALANCE PICK UP 
err 165.00% 165.00 
sep24 12.00 sep24 1200-4 153.00 # 153.00 
Oct 20 oct 101923 600 oct 10 6007 14700% 14700 
NOV29 NOV 104923 6.00 NOv10 6007 14100 %* 141.00 
DEC 1O pee 101983 6.00 O&C10 * 6.007 13500% 13500 
JAN104AN 10 192% ©6600 YANO 600-4 12900% 12900 
~. FEB10 FEB 101924 = =66.00 FeB1i0 6007 123004 123.00 
MAR1O man 1° 1924 600 MARLO 6007 11700% 117.00 
APRio APR 1019244 13.00 APR10 2320-7 10400% 
Sept 24th,1922 
Six Dollars for 6 [MAY 29 13.00 
months, and $13.00 
f0P ine wéathe JUN 1O 13.00 
10th Wu 20 13.00 
One Hundrea [0° 20 —_— 
Sixty-Five . $e°10 13.00 
9 joct 10 13.00 
24th |Nov 9 L360 24 
September 4 loec10 13.00 a 6 
‘ 165007 
806 Park Aveme (Sgd) Rodapelz. Arvas 
Minneapo I) Raymond ~f\ 























The same data which is on the contract 
appears on the ledger card shown above. 
After the contract form has been typed, 
€ stenographer removes the two sheets 
and reinserts the ledger card. She then 
picks up the total due, shifts back to the 
Credits” column, enters the amount of the 





initial payment, then enters the new bal- 
ance. On the ledger card is a record of 
payments due, payments made by the cus- 
tomer, and payments made to the finance 
company that has accepted the customer's 
time-payment contract as collateral for a 
loan. 


lief that terms of payment should 
be regulated according to the cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay, the monthly 
or weekly payments often vary widely 
in amounts. 

The entries on the copy of the con- 
tract being completed (it should be 
remembered that when the _ sten- 
ographer makes the entries there is 
being also made a carbon copy on the 
ledger card), the stenographer re- 
moves the two sheets and re-inserts 
the ledger card. 

She then picks up the total due, 
shifts back to “Credits” column, 
enters the amount of the initial pay- 
ment, $12, then enters the new bal- 
ance, $153. 


All Necessary Information on 
the One Card 


She then is finished with the led- 
ger card until the next payment is 
made, so the card goes into the file. 
The duplicate contract, bearing the 
schedule of payments, is mailed to 
Arvas, and the original contract goes 
into the safe. 

The ledger card is now a complete 
record of the Arvas account to date. 
It bears the name, address of Arvas, 
the name of Clark, who made the 
sale, the schedule of payments, dates 
they are due, and amount due on each 
date, the essential facts of the 
promissory note Arvas signed, a 
description of the article he is buy- 
ing, and the name of the finance 
company that is to discount the con- 
tract. 

Now for the information that 
enables The Stenson Company book- 
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The bookkeeper posting up a customer’s 
ledger card. On this card appears the com- 
pany’s contract under which the merchan- 
dise is sold, the terms of the promissory 
note covering future payments, the record 
of the customer’s payments, and the rec- 
ord of the payments to the finance com- 
pany. 





keeper to keep up with the payments 
to the finance company. 

A finance company has discounted 
the Arvas contract, giving The Sten- 
son Company a check and accepting 
the contract as collateral. Under the 
terms of the arrangement with the 
finance company, The Stenson Com- 
pany agrees to remit at once all pay- 
ments made by Arvas. 

On October 10, then, Arvas owes 
The Stenson Company $6 and The 
Stenson Company owes that much 
to the finance company. When the 
check from Arvas arrives on Octo- 
ber 10, the bookkeeper takes out the 
Arvas account ledger card, picks up 
the old balance, $153, enters the $6 
payment in the “Credits” column 
and brings in the new balance, $147. 

That same day then, a check for 
the amount of the Arvas payment is 
mailed to the finance company. The 
payment is recorded on the Arvas 
ledger card by the simple process of 
stamping the date, with a rubber 
stamp, between the date and amount 
in the “Debits” column. 

That card, then, for the October 
payment bears this record: the record 
of the payment of $6 from Arvas 
and the record of the payment of $6 
to the finance company. 

And so on it goes, month after 
month. As the payments come in, 
Arvas is credited with the payments 
in the “Credits” column and the pay- 
ments to the finance company are 
noted in the “Debits” column. The 
card is a complete current and past 
history of the Arvas account, a his- 
tory that is recorded as the payments 
are made. 

It is a history that the bookkeeper 
uses for accounting purposes, that 
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the credit man uses in checking up 
delinquents, and that the collector 
uses in order to find the information 
he needs before he goes out after the 
slow payers. It solves for The Sten- 
son Company the perplexing prob- 
lem of handling the accounting end 
of merchandising on the instalment 
plan. 





Electric Heat Solves Problems 
in Battery Manufacturing 
By P. E. Norris 


Production of constant temper- 
atures, which are essential in the 
manufacturing of storage batteries, 
has been attained through the use of 
electric space heaters. 

Electric heat is used generally in 
the factories of the Westinghouse 
Union Battery Company, Swissvale, 








Heating the sealing compound as used to 
seal the covers in the bells of automotive 
batteries is now accomplished by electric 
heat. The sealing compound flows through 
the electrically heated insulated pipe in 
front of the operator. Battery conveyor is 
shown in the foreground. 





Pa., through the use of standard ap- 
paratus applied in new manners. 

Heating the sealing compound, for 
instance, as used to seal the covers 
into the cells of automotive batteries, 
is now accomplished by electric heat. 
Electric space heaters are clamped 
solidly against the sides and bottom 
of the compound 
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leading to both the space heaters and 
the feed pipe, and keeps the tempera- 
ture well within the desired limits. 

The manufacture of soft metal 
storage battery grids also has pre- 
sented a difficult problem. Electric 
space heaters now produce the right 
sort of heating condition. Three 
heaters are clamped on each side of 
the mould. They are connected in 
opposite pairs so that the operator 
can control the temperature of any 
part of the mold by means of a 
switch. No attempt is made to do 
this automatically, because moulds 
for different grids require different 
heat. Pilot lights indicate which 
pair or pairs of heaters are working 
at any time. 

Electrically heated lead pots also 
are used for melting small quanti- 
ties of lead, solder, etc. 

In one department, long strings 
or “worms” of sealing compound 
about one-fourth of an inch square 
are used. They are used cold and 
extruded from a press. It was found 
that the press could not handle the 
cold compound very well, so two 
space heaters were clamped on the 
outside. They warm the press just 
enough so that the compound flows 
out of the press in just the proper 
condition to use. 

Electric heaters are especially 
beneficial because of their safety, 
flexibility and ease of control. 





Shows Ease of Operation 


Put into the window a collection 
of things that are symbols of good- 
luck such ‘as horseshoes, four-leaved 
clovers, rabbit foot, etc. Have with 
it a sign that reads: 

Works Like a Charm.—This washer’s 
simplicity interests most women. Come 


in and let us show you how you can 
make a lucky purchase. 





tanks. The pipe 
which leads from 
the tank to the 
nozzle of the seal- 
ing machine is 
heated by passing 
a current, of low 
voltage and 
high amperage, 
through it. 

Near the nozzle 
of this pipe is in- 
serted a thermo- 
couple that actu- 
atesarelay. This, 
in turn, opens and 
closes the circuit 


for pouring the lead grids. ta! 
solved a difficult problem in the manufacture of soft me 
storage battery grids. 
side of the mould. 





Electric heaters keep these moulds at the proper temperature 


Thus, electric space heaters nee 


Three heaters are clamped on each 








The Merchandising Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—II 


: The Crooked Man with the Straight Tip 
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$200,000 of Electrification in 
350 Red Seal Houses 


Electric Service League of Toronto Added Probably Half a Million Dollars of 
Electrical Sales in Past Year at Selling Cost of 2 per Cent 


HE value of the electrification 
—which includes wiring, fix- 
tures, appliances, etc.—in the 
350 Red Seal houses in Toronto is 
easily over the $200,000 mark. The 
average is well over $500 per house. 
This remarkable degree of electrifi- 
cation, following the application of 
the Red Seal wiring standard, af- 
fords an intensely interesting ex- 
ample of the value of the Red Seal 
system to the whole industry. 
Having had the system in opera- 
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’ By G. W. AUSTEN 


Manager, Toronto Electric Service League 


tion since the beginning of 1924, the 
Electric Service League of Toronto 
is now in a position to check up the 
sales that follow as an aftermath of 
Red Seal wiring jobs. To make a 
census, fifty houses, varying in sell- 
ing value from $6,000 to $15,000, 
were chosen at random in the north, 
east and west ends of Toronto. Houses 
occupied six months or more were 
chosen, because this allowed adequate 
time for follow-up purchase of appli- 
ances to use on the added wiring. 
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“« ” ° 
Red Seal” Builders 
Below are the names of 
builders of for sale 
who have hak or are 
having, “Red Seal” electric 
wiring jobs installed. 
Addresses of these houses 
may be obtained from the 
League Office. Any other 
information about | “Ved 
Seal” wiring standards, 
“Red Seal” Electrical Con- 
tractors, etc., furnished on 
request. s 
A “Red .Seal” house is 
wited for electric range, 
water heater, etc, has full 
i t of lighting out- 
lets, switches and “base 


lets) in each room for cosy 
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“RED SEAL” 7 ELECTRIC HOME 


ELECTRIC PUZZLE 















use of all portable ap- 
pliances. 


+, St Mt. Mark's a. 
Burke Ca., 1% Teronte mi 
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Electric Service League 24 Adelaide St. W. 
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MeLenghite Biroe., Baowden Ave. 
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Nelson, A., 7 Evans st 


How the “‘Red Seal’’ Plan Is 
cet hm Advertised at Toronto 


Newspaper advertising has been a promi- 
nent feature of the Toronto Electric Serv- 

















emt 


areroft 
* . KE. C.. 88 Glengreve w 

Welton, H. R.. 64 Teddington Pi 
Bivd. 


Note—This let is being added 
te almost every day 

A. builder who is thorough 
enough to put in a first-class 
wiring installation will likely 
be as thorough in other re 
specte—a “Red Seal” should 
signify « good house. 


Electric Service League 
24 Adelaide St. W. 





Phone Main 0680 
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ice League’s activity. 
builders of Red Seal homes have served 
to attract other builders, until the list of 
such building contractors who have put 
up from one to six Red Seal dwellings 
now totals 140. 

A cross-word puzzle was a novelty in- 
troduced into the League ads at the height 
of the recent mania. Out of the letters 
shown, the contestants were asked to 
isolate the names of electrical appliances 
i forward, backward or up and 
down. 


Ads listing local , 
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The following table, showing the 
number of major appliances, and a 
conservative estimate of their aver- 
age retail value in Toronto, is the re- 
sult of that survey: 


Fifty Red Seal Houses 


App. 

Each Value 

47 electric ranges, $100 = $4,700 
34 electric water-heaters, 30 = 1,000 
37 electric vacs., 50 = 1,850 
32 electric washers, 125 = 4,000 
50 electric irons, 4= 200 


47 toasters, 4= 200 


18 electric heaters, 10= #200 
28 electric grates, 30= ~=—850 
96 table lamps, 6= 575 
72 floor lamps 20= 1,440 
33 curlers, a= 100 
3 percolators, 1§ = 50 

8 grills, j= 40 

15,200 


Wiring jobs—$150 per house = 7,500 
Fixtures—$100 per house = 5,000 





$27,700 


This count does not include sev- 
eral electric refrigerators, ironing 
machines, hotplates, an electric fur- 
nace feeder, bulbs, or a large array 
of small appliances. There is an 
average of about fifty lamps per 
house. As there are fifty-four out- 
lets per Red Seal house, on the aver- 
age, thirty of which are light out- 
lets, the extra twenty lamps are in 
multiple light fixtures or in the table 
and floor lamps. The remarkably 
large number of decorative lamps re- 
veals the service provided by the 
convenience outlets required in each 
room by the Red Seal standard. 

On the most conservative valua- 
tion possible, there is more than $500 
worth of electrical stuff in each Red 
Seal house. In actual fact, including 
a $150 wiring job, the average is 
closer to $600 than to $500. As these 
fifty houses were taken at random, 
the average obtained on the census 
will apply fairly to the whole 350. 
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because the League knows, in scores 
of cases not included in this census, 
what the appliance installation is, 
though not recorded in black and 
white in the office records. 


Influence on Other Houses 


While the total electrification of 
Red Seal houses is well over $200,000, 
there is an equally great result ob- 
tained by the League in its work on 
houses that are not Red Seal. It 
must be remembered that the Red 


Seal goes on only one house out of: 


five or six, under construction—but 
equally large results in increase of 
wiring in the non-Red Seal houses 
are frequently obtained. The pres- 
sure of the Red Seal system, which 
is advertised to the public, and 
worked intensively among builders, 
applies to all sorts of builders who, 
for one reason and another, do not 
come up 100 per cent to the rigid 
specification set by the League. Fre- 
quently, the fall-down is caused by 
the League’s insistence on the run- 
ning of three No. 6 wires to the kit- 
chen, for an electric range. Builders 
make their houses Red Seal, except 


. for that, and wait to see if the pur- 


chaser has a gas range. Then they 
try to save the $12 or $15 on the 
range wiring. 

The total results of the League 
work in improving the standard of 
wiring in non-Red Seal houses are 
equally as great as in the much 
smaller body of Red Seal houses. Red 
Seal houses have an average of fifty- 
four outlets, non-Red Seal houses 
thirty-two outlets. The work of 
maintaining contact with 750 specu- 
lative builders around Toronto falls 


A Row oF “RED SEAL” HOUSES IN TORONTO 


At a conservative estimate there is from 
$500 to $600 worth of electrical equipment in 
every Red Seal house in Toronto. This figure 


on one League field man whose efforts 
are supplemented by about a thou- 
sand letters monthly to builders 
about their various construction 
enterprises. 

It is entirely safe to say that for 
every dollar of extra sales created by 
the League in Red Seal houses, an- 
other dollar of extra sales is created 
among non-Red Seal houses. The 
volume of extra sales created by this 
Red Seal campaigning is entirely a 
matter of guesswork, but there were 
2,500 houses built in Toronto in 
1924, of an average value of $4,000, 
and the average electrification would 
be probably $200, or about $5,000,000 
worth, and if the League’s wiring im- 
provement results—which are quite 
measurable—are followed in the same 
proportion by appliance and equip- 
ment sales, then Red Seal influence 
and propaganda, directly and indi- 
rectly, was responsible for about 10 
per cent increase, or about $500,000 
worth. This would give a sales cost, 
for the League work, of about 2 per 
cent. 





Sunday, May 10th, Is 
“Mother’s Day” 


If a dealer displays small electrical 
appliances on wood pedestals graduat- 
ing in height from front to rear, he 
can execute the following Mother’s 
Day display without a single change. 
The display originally appeared in 
a window of Cole Brothers, Junction 
City, Kans. 

Leaning against the leg part of 
each display stand was a framed 
photograph of one of the town’s most 
charming mothers. These portraits 


es a ak Oe 


includes the wiring job itself at $150, and 
an electric range installed and in use in 
over ninety per cent of these Red Seal 
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were displayed with the necessary 
permission, and by courtesy of a 
local photographer. Each photo was 
adorned with a butterfly bow of pale 
pink ribbon, attached to the upper 
right hand corner of each frame. 

Each stand showed some useful 
electrical appliance, suitable for one’s 
own mother, with each price tag cap- 
tioned ““Mother’s Day Special.” 

The paneled background was artis- 
tically hung with some sheer, delicate 
pink fabric that might have been 
chiffon or tulle. The whole sur- 
roundings were those of daintiness. 

This display is recommended for 
adoption in any city of 25,000 or 
under, preferably under, where every 
citizen is a neighbor rather than a 
stranger. The town in which the 
trim was staged has a population of 
7,533. 





A “Fix-it Shop” in Salt Lake 
Salesroom 


In the new appliance salesroom of 
the Utah Power & Light Company at 
Salt Lake City, one of the inter- 
esting institutions is the “Fix-it 
Shop” which is located adjacent to 
the lamp counter. Here customers 
may obtain free repair service on 
appliances. This not only helps to: 
keep appliances in repair and hence 
in use on the company’s lines, but it 
brings many into the store who would 
not otherwise find the need of drop- 
ping in. In many cases where the 


article to be repaired is out-of-date 
or really in bad condition, the op- 
portunity is offered to sell modern 
equipment to replace that which has 
ceased to give satisfactory service. 
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homes. Red Seal certificates have been 
given in general to homes costing from 
$6,000 to $15,000. 
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“Service” Means “Rush” in the 
Motor-Repair Business 


When a Motor Breaks Down, Its Owner 
Wants “Speed” and Won't Listen to 
Alibis About Lack of Men or Material 


By GEO. P. SVENDSON* 


President, Bonstead Electric & Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis 


ERVICE is a word that has been 
very much abused in business but 
if there ever was a _ business 
where service was spelled in capitals 
and meant everything that has ever 
been connected with the word that 
business is the motor-repair busi- 


ness. When an important motor 
breaks down, its owner wants it 
back in operation with the least 


possible delay. ‘“Alibis’” about lack 
of men or material do not interest 
him. If the machine is important 
enough, he is willing to spend money 
for overtime work or for making up 
special parts that could be bought 
much cheaper from distant factories, 
in fact everything that will save 
time is acceptable without a great 
deal of regard to cost. The shop 
that maintains the men and equip- 


“Read at the 24th annual convention of 
the Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional at West Baden, ind., October 2, 1924. 


ment and material stocks to take 
care of this class of customer 
promptly and efficiently does not 
have to worry about price-cutting 
competition. A great reputation for 
real service is one of the best assets 
a repair shop can have. 

Such a shop may lose a customer 
through intensive solicitation or 
price-cutting on the part of its com- 
petitors but the customer will soon 
be back if he does not get real 
service. 


Speed, Workmanship and Quality 
Essential to Good Service 


This service must not only be top 
notch as to speed but also as to 
quality of material and workman- 
ship. The material should only be 
the best of its respective kind. It 
is poor economy to try and save a 
few pennies per yard or pound of 
material when such saving may 





Large Heart and June Roses Feature Bride Window 

















A large heart, a bunch of roses, and red 
streamers served as the “props” for this 
effective June bride window trimmed by 
the Eastern Texas Electric Company. The 
electrical devices displayed were a floor 
lamp, two percolator sets, two toasters and 


a waffle iron. The percolator set in the 
center stood out prominently on a box cov- 
ered with black velour. Plenty of “air 
space” was given, so each device had a 
chance to stand out by itself. Black velour 
contrasted nicely with polished silver. 
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Pointers from a Suc- 
cessful Motor-Repair 


Business 


Hire high-grade workmen 
—they’re cheaper in the long 
run. 

Use labor-saving machin- 
ery—it speeds up service and 
cuts costs. 


Wherever possible, dupli- . 
cate original factory meth- 
ods. 

Advertise persistently, 

using a carefully selected 
list of motor users for cir- | 

| culation. | 











cause a break down on a job where 
the labor and overhead involved is 
many times the total cost of material 
used. Likewise with labor, the high 
grade workman is the best invest- 
ment in the long run. Cheap in- 
efficient workmen will waste material 
and make _ dissatisfied customers 
through defective workmanship. 

Since repair work is an expen- 
sive proposition at its best in com- 
parison with the original cost of 
apparatus, everything possible should 
be done to reduce costs. The liberal 
use of labor saving machinery is 
one of the best means to offset the 
high labor charge and at the same 
time make better service possible. 
Wherever possible the original fac- 
tory methods should be duplicated. 
A trip each year to East Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, Schenectady or other 
motor manufacturing centers is more 
important than anything else and 
will help you do better work. 


A Form Must Justify 
Its Existence— 


‘There is no limit to the number of 
forms that can be evolved for any 
particular business so before adopt- 
ing any new ones, two simple ques- 
tions should be asked, first, will 
there be any saving in time or effort 
in the execution of orders; second, 
will the new form make a worth 
while addition to the temporary or 
permanent records of the business? 
If a form does not save any time or 
effort or has no use for a record, it 
has no place in a business. 

To sum it all up, good service in 
a motor repair shop requires an 
efficient combination of high grade 
men, materials, equipment and rec- 
ord forms. 
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Overhead Is Part of Cost of Job 


Bulletin Issued by Rocky Mountain Electrical 
Co-operative League Shows How 


to Figure 


VERHEAD is just as much a 
() or of the cost of a job as 

are the materials and labor 
used, it is pointed out in the news 
bulletin of the Rocky Mountain Elec- 
trical Co-operative League. 

The percentage of overhead is 
found by dividing the cost of doing 
business by the net business done 
(total of all selling prices), the 
bulletin states. The percentage of 
overhead is therefore a percentage of 
the selling price. 

An estimate or record of a job 
shows only the cost of labor and 
materials (the prime cost). It is 
necessary therefore to find an amount 
to add to this prime cost which will 
give a selling price that includes 
your overhead percentage and the 
profit you desire. 


Table Shows What to Add to 
Prime Cost 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of prime cost which must be 
added to the prime cost in order to 
find a selling price which will in- 
clude overhead and the desired profit. 
The percentages shown are the near- 
est whole numbers, omitting frac- 
tions. 


The following shows how to figure 
the table: 
Example 


If your overhead is 22 per cent and 
you want 10 per cent profit— 


Overhead 
If cost of labor and materials $100 
Add 47 per cent. 47 
Selling Price $147 
Proof 
Cost of labor and materials $100.00 
Overhead—22 per cent of 
$147 32.34 
Profit—10 per cent of $147 14.70 
Selling Price $147.04 





Hartford’s Perpetually 
Electric-Lighted 
Tomb 


The Hartford (Conn.) Electric 
Light Company, has just completed 
what is regarded as the first elec- 
trical installation of its kind in the 
world,—what is intended to be per- 
petual illumination for a cemetery 
memorial, and the lighting of the 
burial plot also. Abraham Goldfield 
of Hartford, has just caused to be 
erected an imposing granite monu- 
ment at the grave of his wife, in the 
family burial plot near the home. In 
designing the memorial he provided 
for a recess in which he has had 
placed a photograph of his wife, and 
one of the electric lights illuminates 
this and burns constantly. 

A second 40-watt lamp in a reflec- 
tor is mounted on an ornamental 
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A 40-watt lamp in the re“ector lights the 
Goldfield monument and plot. In a recess 
in the monument itself is another lamp to 
illuminate portraits of the deceased. 





post and shines upon the monument 
itself. All conduits for the wires are 
concealed. 





French Government Electric 
Home Exhibit in New York 


The model electrical home which is to 
grace the annual exposition of house- 
hold appliances and labor-saving devices 
and inventions, held under the auspices 
of the French government will be 
erected previous to the Paris exposi- 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Eastern 
Parkway, next to the Brooklyn Museum 
and will be open to the public for in- 
spection for four weeks, beginning July 
12. Following its exhibition here, the 
home will be moved to Paris. 

American manufacturers wishing to 
take part in the French exposition are 
invited to write Albert Broisart, Com- 
missioner of the American Section, 124 
East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 

















Overhead Percentages 
(Cost of Operating Business Divided by Gross Sales) 
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Code Questions and Answers 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems— 
Nationally-Known Inspection Authority Answers 


Queries of “Electrical Merchandising 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


999 
Ss 


Readers 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Contractor Legally Right, 
Morally Wrong 


QUESTION: A branch lighting 
circuit (2-wire) has a _ connected 
load of approximately 15 amp. The 
lights are all located quite some dis- 
tance away from the cutout center 
and are controlled by one snap 
switch. These lights do not burn 
at full brightness and the owner 
refuses to pay for the work as he has 
been told that the voltage on the 
lamps is too low. As this does not 


violate the code, is it the fault of 
the contractor? 


ANSWER: As a matter of law, 
I presume the contractor is, in this 
case not responsible for the con- 
ditions existing, unless it so happens 
that he has violated some specific 
provision of his contract, and he 
probably has not done this. This 
case is an illustration of the illumi- 
nation engineers’ slogan “Buy illu- 
mination, not watts.” Neither has 
the contractor nor wireman violated 
any specific provision of the code. 
So far as the code is concerned, he is 
fully within his rights. 

Morally or ethically, however, it 
could easily be argued that the con- 
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tractor was entirely at fault in this 
case, and he, alone, responsible for 
the uneconomical and unsatisfactory 
operation of this particular part of 
the lighting system. 

The contractor is, or should be, 
more than a mere installer of wires. 
He should have sufficient engineering 
knowledge, and should make use of 
this knowledge, to produce for his 
customer the service to which he is 
entitled and expects to receive. The 
layman, as a rule, knows nothing 
about “drop” in electrical circuits, 
and, in the case referred to, the con- 
tractor apparently either knows 
nothing about it or has not made use 
of his knowledge. 

The curve in Fig. 1 shows the loss 
in illumination which occurs with a 
voltage less than that for which the 
particular lamp in use is designed. 
Assuming, for instance, the circuit 
referred to in the above question is 
100 ft. long, with No. 14 wire and a 
load of 15 amp., there will be a drop 
of 7.8 volts. A lamp designed for 
115 volts will receive about 107 volts 
and the loss in light will be about 22 
per cent. A lamp with a nominal 


candle power of 48 will give about 38 
candlepower, and if the customer’s 













Loss of Light (Per Cent) 
Fic. 1—Curve SHowING Loss or ILLUMINATION WITH INSUFFICIENT VOLTAGE 
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monthly bill for this particular cii- 
cuit is $10.00 he will have received 
$7.80 worth of illumination. 

If the “drop” which occurs in the 
mains is also taken into account this 
loss will be even higher. It is a 
question, were the conditions re- 
versed and the electrical contractor, 
who knows, was buying the installa- 
tion, if he would pay for it. Al- 
though the code in its requirements 
serves to obtain for the consumer 
many engineering advantages, still 
the basis for the code is safety and 
the contractor should supply those 
engineering requirements not possi- 
ble to obtain in code rules. 


Allowable Carrying Capacity 
of Wires 
QUESTION: I am teaching a 
class of students in electricity and 
must know how to explain Table !, 
Allowable Carrying Capacity of 
Wires. Can you explain this to me? 


ANSWER: The table of carrying 
capacity of wires is, theoretically 
based on the amount of heat gen- 
erated in the wire, the ability of the 
wire to dissipate this heat and the 
effect of heat on the insulating cover- 
ing of the wire. The amount of heat 
generated in the wire is represented 
by the I’R loss in the copper. 

The ability of the wire to dissipate 
the heat generated is determined by 
the type of insulation, the exposed 
radiating surface and the location of 
the wire, whether open to the air or 
enclosed. The deteriorating effect of 
the heat generated depends upon the 
character of the insulation used. 

The amount of heat generated by 
the passage of current through the 
wire is further affected by the in- 
crease in resistance which occurs 48 
the copper heats up and by the skin 
effect where a.c. is transmitted, this 
latter effect causing the currents to 
abandon the inner layers of the cop- 
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per and become denser on the outer 
layers, resulting in an apparent in- 
crease in resistance. The dissipa- 
tion of heat is, in a certain measure, 
proportional to the area of the 
exposed surface of the wire. 

It will be noted in Table I that a 
No, 14 wire, with a circular millage 
of 4,107, has a carrying capacity of 
15 amp. This is equivalent to one 
amp. per 274 cire. mils. A 500,000- 
circ. mil cable has a carrying capacity 
of 400 amp. which is at the rate of 
1 amp. per 1,250 circ. mils of cop- 
per. In other words, over four times 
as much copper is required in a 
500,000 circ. mil cable to carry 1 amp. 
as in a No. 14 wire. 


Heat Dissipation Depends on 
Exposed Surface 


The outside diameter of a No. 14 
rubber-covered wire is about .187 
in. A foot of this wire has about 
7 sqin. of radiating surface. A 
500,000-circ. mil cable 1 ft. long had 
about 42 sq.in. of radiating surface. 
The I’R loss in a foot of No. 14 is 
about .58 watts, or .082 watts per 
sq.in. of radiating surface; in a 
500,000-cire. mil cable, about 3.45 
watts or .082 watts per sq.in., the 
watts dissipated per sq.in. of radiat- 
ing surface being about the same in 
both cases. It will be seen that a 
500,000-circ. mil cable with 121 times 
the copper of a No. 14 wire has only 
26 times the carrying capacity, due 
to the proportionally thinner insula- 
tion which gives, comparatively, a 
smaller radiating surface. 

The location of the wire also has a 
bearing on the current carrying 
capacity. This was indicated in the 
older Codes where Table I had two 
tables of carrying capacity, one for 
“open” work and one for “concealed” 
work, the carrying capacity for open 
work being greater than for con- 
cealed work. 

Some years ago Professor Ken- 
nelly stated that: “A wire (rubber 
covered) may be considered as at a 
safe temperature so far as fire risks 
are concerned when the hand can 
be steadily held closed against it.” 
The limiting temperature which the 
hand can stand is about 50 deg. C. 
or 122 deg. F. Assuming a room 
temperature in summer of about 30 
deg. C. or 86 deg. F., this allows of 
4 rise in temperature of about 20 
deg. C. or 36 deg. F. Professor 
Kennelly also stated that while no 
trace of rubber deterioration could 
be determined at 122 deg. F., there 
1s evident sign of such deterioration 
at 150 deg. F. 
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Table I is based in a general way 
on the principle outlined above by 
Professor Kennelly, and the maxi- 
mum carrying capacity of the various 
sizes of wires are limited to those 
currents which will give an ultimate 
temperature rise of not over 120 deg. 
F. Some of the first wiring tables 
were determined by the actual ex- 
periment of increasing the current in 
the wire until it felt quite warm to 
the hand. Table I in the Code was 
revised a few years ago and, for a 
matter of convenience, the carrying 
capacities were all made to end in a 
five or a zero. 

Just how closely the present table 
accomplishes the results intended is 
shown in the following table which is 
the result of temperature tests made 
with three wires in conduit, each 
wire carrying its maximum allow- 
able current. 

As both cambric and weatherproof 
insulation can stand higher tempera- 
tures without deterioration than rub- 
ber, the allowable carrying capacity 
of these wires exceeds that of rubber 
covered wire, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 





$2 s3 OC & GO & 
:=,9 OS ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
BOs ssa ¢ ¢ #F 3 
a0 nOm A QA QA A 

14 4 15 15.0 27.0 6.5 11.7 

12 #2 20 17.2 31.0 5.9 10.6 

ww &§ eB BS We 7.2 VS 

8 1 35 16.6 29.9 8.6 15.8 

61 SO '8.2 33.1 $§.4 15.1 

4 14 70 22.6 40.7 12.0 21.6 

3 14 80 19.4 34.9 9.7 17.5 

2 14 90 19.3 34.7 9.3 16.7 

1 14 100 21.7 39.1 9.7 17.5 

O02 125 22.39 41.32 9.6 17.5 

00 2 150 23.2 41.8 11.3 20.3 
000 2 175 21.9 39.4 9.4 16.9 

0,000 24 225 32.0 57.6 14.0 25.2 

500,000 3 400 26.7 48.1 12.8 23.0 

Note: The fourth and fifth columns in- 


dicate the temperature rise of conductors in 
conduit; the sixth and seventh columns 
show the temperature rise of conductors 
outside conduit. 


Two “‘Hot’’ Wires on 
Three-Way Switch 


QUESTION: In your estimation, 
would the hot-wire system of three- 
way switches (diag. enclosed, Fig. 
2), be permissible in a conduit sys- 
tem of wiring? By using this 
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Fic. 4 Is A VIOLATION OF THE POLARITY 
RuULE—FIG. 3 Is CORRECT 


method, I can save considerable ma- 
terial and time on the job. 


ANSWER: The use of two hot 
wires to a three-way switch is a 
direct violation of Rule 1,204a, which 
states: “Three-way switches shall be 
considered as single-pole switches 
and shall be so wired that only one 
pole of the circuit will be carried to 
either switch.” 

This rule has been in the Code for 
a long time. One of the reasons for 
its existence is the trouble that 
frequently occurred on three-way 
switches where both polarities were 
brought to the switch. Due to 
some peculiarity of switch construc- 
tion, and owing to the presence 
of two polarities at the switch, 
the switch often shorted on being 
operated. 


Socket Must Have Ground 
Potential 


With the new rule on marked wires 
and the poling of fixtures, there is 
another important reason why only 
one polarity should be brought to the 
switch. This is clearly shown in 
Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. In Fig. 3 only 
one polarity is brought to the switch. 
This switch is placed in the black or 
live wire, as required by the rules 
(Rule 1,204a). 

The center contact of the socket S 
is always the live contact, the screw 
shell being always on the grounded 
side of the circuit, as is required by 
(Rule 1,402b). When 
either of the switches 
is in the “off” position, 
all parts of the socket 
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Fic. 2—Tuis Hot-Wire SYSTEM OF THREE-WAY 
SWITCHES VIOLATES THE CODE 


when the lamp is oper- 
ated by closing the two 
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three-way switches on points A and 
A’, the switch is connected in the 
live wire and the socket is connected 
so that the shell is at ground 
potential. 

When, however, the lamp is op- 
erated by closing the three-way 
switches on points B, B’, the switches 
are not in the live wire, the shell of 
the socket S is alive, and the socket 
is at a potential above the earth even 
when turned “off” at B. This latter 
arrangement violates all the above 
mentioned rules. Assuming that the 
light is turned on at one switch and 
off at the other, every second opera- 
tion of the light brings about the 
condition just described. 


Attaching Fixtures 
to Plaster Board 


QUESTION: Iam wiring an old 
residence in which the walls and 
ceilings are finished with what is 
known as plaster board. This board 
is made of a substance like plaster of 
paris and has a thin coating of paper 
on the outer surface. How can I 
attach fixtures and switches to this 
material ? 


ANSWER: There are two meth- 
ods known to the writer whereby 
supports can be obtained for fixtures 
on walls or ceilings covered with 
plaster board; it being assumed 
from the nature of the question that 
it is impossible or undesirable to 
provide wood or metal supports back 
of the plaster board. 

For the ceiling and side-wall fix- 
tures, a shallow outlet box or plate 
can be attached to the face of the 
plaster board by means of a fixture 
hanger designed for this purpose. 
This hanger is in the form of a bar 
which rests on the back of the plas- 
ter board. A threaded fixture sup- 
port projects through the center 
knockout of the box or plate and the 
box or plate is fastened to the wall 
or ceiling by the use of a locknut 
or the fixture support. 

There is also on the market an 
outlet box designed for this special 
purpose and so constructed that, by 
means of a collar around the edge 
of the box which fits on the outside 
of the plaster, and a metal ring 
which fits on the back of the plaster, 
the box may be securely locked in 
position. 

On side wall outlets intended for 
flat back brackets, the method of 
support first described cannot be 
used, as the bracket canopy will not 
cover the outlet box or plate. The 
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_ About Mr. Tousley’s 
Interpretations 


Mr. Tousley’s replies are not to be 
considered in any way as Official 
| interpretations of the National 
| Electric Code. While it is the ob- 
ject of this department to assist in | 
a more thorough understanding of | 
the Code rules, still it is realized | 
| that some of the rules permit of | 
| varying interpretations. 

It is advised, therefore, that in 
| every case the questioner be guided 
| by the inspection department hav- 
| ing jurisdiction. 
| Wherever in these discussions 
there may be a difference of opinion | 
as tothe intent or interpretation ofa | 
particular rule, Electrical Merchan- 
dising will be glad to have your 


| 
: | 
| views. | 

| 


| 


| 














special fitting just described is de- 
signed to provide for the flat back 
brackets. For the attachment of 
switches on this type of wall or for 
the attachment of “Gem” boxes to 
be used with flat back canopies, the 
writer knows of no practical method 
which can be used on plaster board. 

This board will not generally hold 
wood screws and some _ special 
method must be resorted to. With 
the increasing use of plaster board, 
it would appear that the problem 
presented in the question above must 
be more or less common and Elec- 
trical Merchandising would be glad 
to hear from any of its readers who 
can advise the questioner.’ 


Remote Control 
of Motors 


QUESTION: Article 10, 1,003g,— 
Does not this practically forbid the 
remote control of motors. We have 
small wood-working plants. Wood- 
working machinery is on one flat, 
while motors and transmission belts 
are on the floor below where there is 
no attendance. It is desired to stop 
and start the motors from the 
machinery floor. Is not this practi- 
cally impossible as far as observance 
of the rules? 


ANSWER: The rule cited states 
that: “The switch and_ starting 
device shall be located within sight 
of the motor, wnless permission to 
locate them elsewhere is given by the 
inspection department.” The intent 
of this rule is that wherever practi- 
cable the switch and starting device 
shall be located within sight of the 
motor. 

The Code recognizes that there 
are many cases where it is impracti- 
cable to locate these devices within 
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sight of the motor and provides for 
these exceptions. There are, however, 
certain hazards presented where the 
starting devices are located out of 
sight of the apparatus controlled and 
“special permission of the inspection 
department” is required so that these 
possible hazards may be eliminated 
as far as practicable. 

Where the motor is out of sight 
of the starting device, the fire hazard 
is increased, The motor at the time 
of starting may be short circuited, 
grounded or it may be stalled so that 
the armature cannot revolve. If, 
under these conditions, a switch anda 
starting device were operated from 
some point out of sight of the mo- 
tor, the operator would have no way 
of knowing what was going on at the 
motor and it might be damaged 
severely and a fire might easily 
result. 


Fire and Life Hazards Increased 
Unless Safety Device Is Used 


This can be overcome to a certain 
degree in two ways. It is sometimes 
possible to place a heavy glass in the 
floor so that the operator can see the 
motor at starting. Where this can- 
not be done, it is well to have some 
means to show, at the point of start- 
ing, whether the motor starts. The 
operation of a machine, the move- 
ment of a belt, or a flow of air in 
the case of a fan motor, will indicate 
this. 

On d.c. motors, an incandescent 
lamp located in sight of the operator 
is sometimes used. This lamp is 
connected across the armature cir- 
cuit of the motor and will only light 
up when the armature revolves. In 
all the above cases, the motor should 
be in a location that is fireproof. 

The life hazard also enters into 
this rule. Suppose an oiler or re- 
pairman had turned off the motor 
switch with the intention of work- 
ing on the motor. Where the motor 
is out of sight of the starting device, 
it is easily possible for some person 
to inadvertently turn on the current 
and injure the man working on the 
motor. 

This hazard can be eliminated in 
two ways. An additional switch can 
be located at the motor so that in 
case it is necessary to work on it, the 
switch can be pulled and the motor 
made inoperative. The same protec- 
tion can be obtained by using a lock- 
off type of motor switch. A small 
padlock inserted in the switch handle 
when it is in the “off” position as- 
sures the protection of anyone work- 
ing on the motor. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Blotters Sell Wiring Service 
and Appliances 


Keeping Sales Messages Before the Eyes of Prospects 
By Sending Out Monthly Calendars 


O SEND out advertising blot- 

ters that blot, is good sales 

strategy, for not only does such 
a blotter blot out ink but it also blots 
the name of the electrical man’s busi- 
ness indelibly upon the mind of the 
recipient, since the prospect or cus- 
tomer is being reminded constantly 
of the dealer or contractor with 
whom he ought to do business. 

Calendar blotters are effective and 
are presumed to last one month, 
being replaced monthly on the first 
of each month, thus keeping the ad- 
vertising before the public constantly 
and regularly. The same type of 
blotter, with its monthly calendar 
and sales message, can be sent again 
and again to the same people, with 
benefit to the advertiser. 

Hunter & Morris, Des Moines, 
la., carry seven different messages 
on one blotter, in addition to a cal- 
endar. The blotter is 9 in. x 32 in. 
in size, with the calendar at the top 
of the page. 

Then come the messages, first, to 
the effect that a “jitney” contractor 
is high at any price and is also likely 
to jeopardize the safety of property 
by shoddy work; second, that a new 
electric grill is now on display which 
sells for $6.50 and frys, boils and 
toasts; third, that the iron that fits 


the hand is easy to operate and the 
handle stays cool; fourth, that the 
electric refrigerator gives clean, sani- 
tary ice, without the troublesome 
iceman, plus ice cream without weari- 
some freezing; that the 150-watt 
lamp is just the thing for the kitchen 
and pantry and makes work easier; 
that the new Blank washer and 
ironer does thorough and rapid wash- 
ing, with a minimum amount of tear 
on clothes. 


Variety in Size and Design 
Creates Interest 


In blotter campaigns delightful 
variations of size and design in print- 
ing are possible. The sizes vary 
from the ordinary desk blotter, the 
official size to the regular size blot- 
ter, and pocket check-book size, and 
can be made into fascinating pic- 
tures of real beauty, with good titles 
and headings, and made to tell a good 
short story which will sell service as 
well as merchandise. This variety 
will create interest. 

Good color printing furnishes a 
very desirable vehicle for carrying 
the sales message into the buying 
field with telling effect—it creates 
buying impressions, wins the buyer’s 
immediate attention and challenges 
his reading curiosity. Many manu- 
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facturers furnish four-color and 
lithographed blotters to dealers. 

Many homes use electric wash ma- 
chines without using a special meter 
attachment, thus saving considerable 
each year in power consumption. A 
message on blotting paper, calling at- 
tention to the money saved in ten 
years, carries its own impressive 
message and often resuits in con- 
tracts for extra wiring and meter in- 
stallation. The same is true of the 
electric refrigerator, the electric 
ironer and other attachments which 
can be put on the same line on dif- 
ferent plugs at a saving. 

Electric dealers and contractors 
also lose much trade which goes 
to hardware, department and drug 
stores. Manufacturers often supply 
printed helps, and since many stores 
sell nationally-advertised goods, they 
can readily secure blotters from 
such manufacturers, with their own 
names and phone numbers imprinted 
thereon. 

Blotters can be used to win more 
trade from old customers as well as 
to bring new trade to the store by 
sending them out regularly to a mail- 
ing list of prospects taken from the 
telephone directory. Distribution is 
also secured in any or all of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1) Mailed out monthly with state- 
ments; 

(2) Left by salesmen, solicitors, 
workmen, etc.; 

(3) Wrapped up with packages; 

(4) Circulated on counter display 
by distributing rack; 

(5) Enclosed with letters or other 
advertising mailed out. 
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Washington, D. C., central station and con- 
‘ractor sell wiring on a basis of con- 
Venience. The blotters are done in color 


which assures their messages of attention 
when on prospects’ desks. Blotters are 
adapted especially to local use when news- 





papers cover too large a territory to make 
such advertising profitable to contractors 
serving limited territories. 












































Demonstration Instead 





of Conversation 


Washing-Machine Selling Methods of Cleveland Company, Pictured on Opposite Page, 
Get the “Postponer” to Act and Cut Down Home Demonstration Delivery Expense 


HARD prospect to close is the 
A prospect who wants a washer 
but who just can’t “make up 
her mind.” She will not have one sent 
to her home for a demonstration be- 
cause she is afraid that with the 
washer in her laundry, the salesman 
will be sure to sell her. So she puts 
him off. She will think it over. What 
is the salesman to do then? 
L. A. Foster of the Cleveland Laun- 
dryette Sales Company has worked 
out a method to meet this common 
situation. His salesman working 
with such a “postponer” makes her a 
easonable and attractive offer. He 
offers to do her next washing, away 
from her home and not only wash it 
but return it beautifully ironed. 
What will it cost? ... Nothing. 
All the salesman asks is that she will 
come down town to the Laundryette 
store and, in comfort, watch the maid 
wash the clothes quickly and easily, 
dry them and iron them. . . Why, 
that takes all day. . . Not with the 
electric washer, electric dryer and 
electric ironing machine. An hour 
or two, that’s all 


Getting the Prospect to Act 


The advantage of this offer is that 
it promotes action. Instead of the 
line of conversation that is the sales- 
man’s usual and only resource, it 
offers an actual demonstration—ac- 
tual proof of his selling arguments. 
It overcomes the prospect’s hesitancy 
to allowing the machine to be brought 
to her home and it also saves the 
company the expense of delivering 
for demonstration. And it gets re- 
sults. 

While many women will not send 
down their entire washing to be done 
they will send a part of it. Especially 
the difficult things, blankets, for in- 
stance, which the salesman is partic- 
ularly anxious to wash for demon- 
stration. 

Many women also who will not send 
clothes to be laundered will be drawn, 


by the very unusualness of the offer, 
into the store to see other people’s 
clothes put through the process. 

This store is arranged to carry out 
the demonstration perfectly. At the 
rear of the store is a section up two 
steps from the level of the store 
where there are washers, an electric 
dryer and a large and a small ironing 
machine. This is in charge of 
an efficient demonstrator who goes 
through, for the prospect, the entire 
laundry process, using in turn the 
washer, dryer and ironer. While the 
prospect’s interest is thus held the 
salesman gets the machine in opera- 
tion before her eyes and proves his 
selling points. 

Inducing the “Buying Mood” 

The customer’s comfort, an impor- 
tant factor in selling, is equally pro- 
vided for. Just in front of this model 
laundry set is a tea table where the 
prospect can rest and enjoy the cup 
that cheers. ‘Have a cup of tea” is 
a standing invitation in this appli- 
ance store and is appreciatively ac- 
cepted by the shopper as well as by 
the old customer who comes in to 
make a payment. 

Selling women is not always a mat- 


| Washer Demonstra- 


| tions at the Store— 





Save the expense of de- 
livering machine at _ pros- 
pect’s home. 


| 

| Give the salespeople an op- 
| portunity to show entire 
| laundry process, often result- 
' ing in sales of dryer and 
ironer, as well. 








| Enable the company to 
play host to its prospects | 
and customers. “Have a cup | 
of tea” is a standing invita- 
tion. 

















ter so much of presenting a convinc- 
ing reason why she should buy. Just 
as often a sale is closed by meeting 
the hesitancies and objections that 
spring from feminine temperament 
or.temper. In this shop the woman 
buyer has been studied and store sell- 
ing methods adjusted to create the 
buying mood. She isn’t always con- 
scious that her buying objections are 
being overcome because they are not 
overcome by argument but by visible 
proof. When this can be done in the 
store there is less sales resistance 
and less sales expense than is in- 
volved in demonstrating in the pros- 
pect’s home. 





Memorial Day Display 
for Electric Fans 


Here is an Armistice Day window 
used by the Myrick Company, Lub- 
bock, Texas, that readily can be 
adapted to a Memorial Day display 
of electric fans. 

The background was draped with 
a large American flag. The left side 
wall was adorned with a framed por- 
trait of Abraham Lincoln, while the 
right side wall bore a similar portrait 
of Woodrow Wilson. Both these por- 
traits were draped with Old Glory 
bunting. 

The middle of the floor was con- 
spicuous by four regulation army 
rifles, which were stacked together 
so that the bayonets extended toward 
the ceiling. A war helmet was 
strapped around the guns at the 
place they crossed each other. 

The two opposite ends of the trim 
were devoted to electric fans, with 
Old Glory ribbon streamers blowing 
in the breeze, produced by the fans. 

A card proclaimed: “You’!] soon 
have to fight the hot weather. 
Emerge victorious with one of these 
fans in the living room.” 

This window has a real 
with Memorial Day. 
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Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 


No other Lube 
needed with the 





Demonstrating 
with the Prospect’s 
Own Clothes—Right 
in the Store 


"iad gun hesitancy in buying 
washers or permitting a demonstra- 
tion to be given in her own home, is over- 
come by the Cleveland Laundryette Sales 
Company’s selling methods. All the 
salesman asks is that she come down to 
the store for an hour or two, and in com- 
fortable surroundings, watch the maid 
wash the clothes quickly and easily, dry 
them and iron them. 

Not only does this method give the 
company an opportunity to prove its 
selling arguments on its home grounds, 
but it also saves the expense and trouble 
of delivering the washer to the customer’s 
home. 

The customer’s comfort is also con- 
sidered. In front of the model laundry is 
a tea table where the prospect or the old 

customer who comes in to make a 
payment can rest and enjoy 
the cup that cheers 
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“Marriage Month’— 


“June Bride” Panel Issued by 
Society for Electrical 
Development 


The Society for Electrical Development 
has prepared this very attractive window 
display, as part of its complete assortment 
of advertising and publicity material to 
focus public attention upon “electrical 
gifts for the bride.’”’ The campaign in- 
cludes other striking window-display 
effects, newspaper advertising copy, and 
literature for mailing. 

The original for the window panel 
shown was executed by one of the coun- 
try’s leading commercial artists. The 
reproduction, measuring 21 in. by 31 in., 
is in ten colors, with heavy board backing 
and easel. 

Other selling helps include a full size, 
life-like, die-cut, 5-color reproduction of a 
bride, on heavy board with easel back; an 
8-page, 3-color envelope-size gift sugges- 
tion folder; bride cutouts, 8 in. high; 
2-color, 7-in. x 12-in. window cards with 
selling message; advertising material con- 
sisting of advertising suggestions, proofs 





TATISTICS show that in the United States, 
one-sixth of the 1,250,000 weddings occurring 
each year, take place in June. One thing sure is 
that most adults get married sometime, and many 


of them more than once, so there are lots of 
prospects for electrical appliances as wedding 
gifts during the Month of Roses. 

Electrical appliances are especially suitable gifts, 
because, first, they are, above all health-conserving 


and mats, lantern slides and a sales 
manual containing suggestions on con- 
ducting a campaign, including window 
display ideas and selling pointers. Prices 
of this material may be obtained from the 


Society’s headquarters, 522 Fifth Avenue, 


I] -savi i ; 
and |labor-saving devices, and second, they are New York City. 


attractive in appearance. 





Let a Kewpie Doll Serve 
As a Bride 


A Kewpie doll, a paper cut-out house, 
and a crepe-paper background and 
streamers were the ‘“‘props”’ for this 
attractive California dealer’s window. 
Signs told these messages: ‘‘For Her 
Future Happiness’”—‘‘For Modern 
Homes”’—‘‘Gifts That Endure.’”’ The 
posters were furnished by the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign. A variety of small appliances 
were placed in the foreground as gift 
suggestions. 




















g| the June Bride—Electrically” 


ical | Gift” Is Theme of These Profit-Getting Displays Used Last Year During 
”_ | New Bride Decorations Available to Help Create “Gift Atmosphere” 





Street-Scene Setting Creates 
Window T hat Is“ Different” 


A row of buildings, one of which is a 
church, is painted on screens serving 
; as backgrounds for this window. 

Up and down the street are shown 
toy automobiles and trucks. A 
miniature bride and groom are just 
making their exit from the church. 

On the hearts shown on the back- 
ground are the suggestions—‘‘Elec- 
trical Goods—Useful Gifts—Give 
Her a Toaster—Give Her a Perco- 
lator—Give Her a Curler,” etc. The 
suggested appliances appear in the 
foreground. 
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Electrical Gifts are 
“Trresistibly Beautiful” 


A simple arrangement of appliances 
set on a rich black cloth on the floor of 
the window and a screen in the back- 
ground on which is illustrated a groom 
glancing up at his bride, comprise this 
simple and effective June Bride dis- 
play. Cut-outs and posters suitable 
for use in windows of this type may be 
secured from The Society of Electrical 
Development, as explained opposite. 
The society’s display material bears 
the wording, ‘‘Give Her an Electrical 
Gift,” so it may be used at various 
intervals during the year, especially in 
September, which, as June, has a high 
marriage rate. 
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“Spring-Cleaning Time” Installations T 



































When picking a showcase, fol- 
low the example of the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Company, Balti. 
more, by choosing one without 
wooden frames that interfere 
with the view. Wooden base 
boards become marred, so pur- 
chase cases with marble bases, 
or those which are raised above 
the floor. Troublesome pillars 
in a display room may be made 
inconspicuous by surrounding 
them with showcases. If the 
size of a store does not warrant 
keeping a clerk behind the 
counter all the time, it may be 
advisable to install cases flush 
around the pillars. 
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The Walker Electric & Plumbing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga., displays home fixtures in a bungalow 
built in its main showroom. The bungalow not only 
provides convenient rooms for the display of interior 
fixtures and portables, but also furnishes an exterior 
setting for the display of porch lanterns. The dis- 
tinctiveness of such a display arrangement would 
add greatly to the prestige of any contractor-dealer’s 
store in any city or town, large or small. Women 
customers like the idea. 
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By taking the conventional raised plat- 
form out of the show window, the Thor 
Shop, Portland, Ore., has brought its 
heavy appliances down to the eye-level 
of passers-by. This shop has daily 
window demonstrations, and a clever 
salesman spots interested prospects 
and partially closes sales before the 
crowds disperse. It will be noticed 
that even more men than women have 
stopped to watch the demonstration. 
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That Make for Convenience and Beauty 


When a customer has looked over all of your fixtures and does 
not find exactly what she wants, don’t let her walk out. Try 
this—provide a table on which are kept back copies of Electrical 
Merchandising and catalogs of fixture manufacturers. If a 
customer does not find what she wants in your showroom, give 
her a comfortable seat at the table and let her pick her fixtures 
to order. 


Right—Slightly raised platforms are used 
as a setting for heavy appliances in Kern’s 
electrical department, Detroit. The plat- 
forms prevent the appliances from being 
shoved around on the floor, so preserve the 
neatness of the room. They also prevent 
dirt, which inevitably is brought in on 
customers’ feet from being brushed under 
and around the appliances. 








i Left—Not every dealer can have as elaborate a 
fixture corner as this one of the Valley Electri- 
cal Supply Company, Fresno, Cal., but every 
dealer can keep his display room neat and 
convenient. He can paint his walls light, 
artistically arrange and space his fixtures and 
lamps which are on display, and put a few 
chairs, tables, and a rug in some section of his 
store. A dummy fireplace will add to the 
homeliness of the corner 
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Incandescent lamps and small sup 
plies are neatly contained in a 
booth at the rear of the Home 
Electric Shop, Montclair, N. J. 
On the counter is wire wrapped 
around spools a la ribbon counter 
style. On the wall is a frame made 
of iron pipe wired for the display 
and illumination of lamps. 
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2150,000 


ort the Eureka ~ 


22,000,000 Great National Magazine 
Advertisements 


6 of the Greatest National Maga- 
zines used 


11,000,000 Well-To-Do Homes 
Reached 


THOUSANDS of Smashing Ads in 
Newspapers Everywhere 


THOUSANDS of Dealer Mats and 


Electros | 
2,000,000 Brilliant Campaign Stickers 
11,000 Gorgeously Colored Window 
Hangers 


—all for National Education! 
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National Educational Campaign 


The gigantic Eureka Spring Housecleaning Campaign is on! To 
women about to start in again on the year’s most dreaded task— 
spring cleaning—a hard-hitting $150,000 Eureka advertising drive is 
flashing the wonderful news of FREE CLEANING HELP. 


Thousands of Dealers Will ‘‘Sell 
’Em Eurekas NOW’’ 


This tremendous concentration of advertising dollars will smash 
its way into the territory of every dealer in America. It will drive home 
Eureka superiority, the great offer of FREE help and the special low 
$4.75 down payment and liberal terms that make it easy for any 
woman to keep her Eureka after housecleaning has proven its wond- 
erful helpfulness. 


No better piece of sales strategy was ever devised than this gigan- 
tic drive just at the time when a nation of women need Eureka’s clean- 
ing help so desperately! 


Do YOU Get This Kind of Help—AND WHY NOT? 


Contrast the Eureka kind of aggressive, resourceful and RESULT- 
PRODUCING sales help with what you are getting or have gotten in 
the past on other makes of electric cleaners. Are YOU cashing in 
right now on anything like this dynamic and perfectly timed drive? 
Are tens of thousands of dollars being spent in this way by any other 
vacuum cleaner factory to help YOU make more sales and more 
money? 

If you are NOT getting such help and backing, we suggest that 
you write or wire the Eureka factory immediately for an interview 
with our Sales Manager in your territory. 


EurekKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., Holborn, London, W. C. 1, Eng. ; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 





Th 1S Test (with the dust- 


bag removed) 
proves the efficiency of the 
Eureka ‘‘high vacuum”’ prin- 
ciple of cleaning. In homes 
where ordinary motor-driven 
brush cleaners, commonly 
known as electric carpet 
sweepers, have been in use 
some time, this test will pro- 

















duce startling results. (192) 
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Other Lines Help to “Sell the Electrical Idea” 














CREAM WAFFLES FLAPJACKS 
































HOT SCOTCH SCONES 
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The summer resort food counter is a good customer 
for electrical equipment, as illustrated by this 
waffle kitchen of Ocean Park, Calif., which not only 
uses a battery of grills and waffle irons, but by 
giving away the recipe of waffles which can be made 
only on electric irons, leads to other sales of electrical . 
equipment. Is there a waffle kitchen near you ? ha = . , > 
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A joint display of radio and 
automobiles will be repeated this 
summer by a Pacific Radio 
Trade Association in San Fran- 
cisco in conjunction with the 
Chester N. Weaver Company, 
automobile distributors in that 
city. The first exposition was 
held last summer during Radio 
Week. The automobile com- 
pany handled the entire affair, 
arranging backgrounds and fur- 
nishing advertising, all to pro- 
mote the sale of radio for sum- 
mer use. Radio concerts were 
given evenings and short talks 
given when the crowds were 
largest at the exposition. 

















Increased use of electric re- 
frigerators to keep ice cream 
hard is being made by ice 
cream parlors all over the 
country. Last summer, one 
ice cream manufacturer alone 
placed 400 electric refrigera- 
tors with his ice cream retail- 
ers. Two states have already 
legislated against the direct use 
of ice as a refrigerant in public 
restaurants and hotels. 
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Stock Keeping and 
Stock Analysis 


Continued from page 5264 


class of merchandise, but the net 
profit is usually larger. Why? Two 
of the reasons are stock keeping and 
stock analysis. 

They do a better job in this re- 
spect than the average independent 
dealer because they can afford to pay 
the price for superior merchandising 
ability. You might consider it hope- 
less to attempt to compete with a 
fifty thousand- or one hundred thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year merchandiser, but 
it isn’t, because you have the advan- 
tage of personal supervision and he 
has to resort to remote control. You 
have intimate local knowledge and 
he has to depend upon subordinates. 
Despite this, they do an admirable 
job of stock control and analysis. 
Let us copy that strong point. 

Now stock analysis means just 
what it says. What do I sell that 
moves and why? What do I carry 
that doesn’t, and why? Why does 
the public prefer this and not that? 
Where can I get what they want and 
how can I buy it to the best advan- 
tage and how much can I make on it? 


Two Methods to Choose From 


Department stores group various 
kinds of merchandise under one roof 
and pull the people to them. Chain 
stores restrict their lines and go to 
the people. If you are anchored in 
your present location, use the depart- 
ment-store method. If you prefer to 
move, use the chain-store method. 

Start right in today to check every 
item in your stock as to its consumer 
appeal, rapidity of turnover, and 
gross margin. If it isn’t strong in 
two of these, throw it out. You are 
losing money on it whether you think 
you are or not. 

These are very simple require- 
ments. You don’t need any elaborate 
records or fifty thousand dollar 
merchandisers to help you. This is 
one of those jobs you do. 

Ask yourself these questions: 

Does my public want it, or can I 
make them want it at a normal ex- 
pense to me? 

Can I turn my investment extra 
rapidly on a normal margin? 

Can I secure an extra large mar- 
gin and be very certain of selling all 
I buy of this article? 

Now, as to the merchandise al- 
ready in stock which is not moving: 
Am I carrying too many compet- 
Ing articles in my own stock? 

Are my competitors offering su- 


perior merchandise at the same price 
or equal merchandise at a lower 
price? 

Did I buy too many in proportion 
to the demand? 

Does my public really want this 
article or have they got to be 
educated ? 


As to “Educating the Public” 


You know that is a hot one—that 
“educating the public” thing. The 
electrical appliance business is chock 
full of “educators.” I sometimes 
wonder if there are not more teachers 
than pupils. 

Who is the public anyway? Just 
you and I and our neighbors, that’s 
all. Frequently there isn’t time 
enough before a chap goes broke to 
“educate” the public. How long did 
it take to “educate” the public on 
radio? 

When we are working on sales pro- 
motions in the department store busi- 
ness (that is only 365 days in ordi- 
nary years), we figure that if we can 
have “what they want, when they 
want it, for what they want it,” we 
have a fair chance of success. You 
can’t do that without stock analysis. 

A common error in stock analysis 
is to permit our judgment to be 
swayed by something beside the 
point. Maybe the manufacturer or 
salesman is a “good fellow” or a close 
friend. Possibly we personally like 
this particular article. Or we want 
to “keep it away from the other 
fellow.” There are a host of reasons 
in addition to selling pressure that 
are working in the manufacturer’s or 
distributor’s favor to distort our 
judgment. 

They are all beside the point. We 
are in business to sell goods and 
that’s the only thing that counts 
when you’re analyzing stock. 

Your Partner, 
S. J. RYAN. 





Electric Home Essay Wins 
$67.50 Prize Percolator 


In connection with the electric 
home recently equipped and exhibited 
at Salem, Mass., by the Essex County 
Electrical Club, a contest was held 
for the best essay on the modern 
home electric resulting from a visit 
to this establishment. The prize 
was a $67.50 Universal Farmington 
pattern coffee urn, with sugar bowl, 
cream pitcher and tray, this outfit 
being contributed by the Essex 
County club and the Wetmore-Savage 
Company, electrical supply jobbers, 
Boston, Mass. The judges were: 
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W. H. Ringer, superintendent of 
schools, Gloucester, Mass., Geo. M. 
Bemis, superintendent of schools, 
Salem, Mass., and H. S. Knowlton, 
New England editor Electrical Mer- 
chandising and Electrical World. The 
successful essay, written by Mrs. 
Marion Hendrick Ray, of Marble- 
head, Mass., is reproduced below: 


Safe and Sane Service 


A safe and sane servant, forever at 
hand, 

Unhampered by “time off,” is yours to 
command. 

A touch of the finger on magical switch, 

Hach task is accomplished with never 
a_ hitch. 

No hours spent in training, no food to 
provide. 

No space used for housing, no treas- 
ures to hide. 

A servant efficient from cellar to eaves, 

Who’s never disturbing and never 
deceives, 

Who cooks, cleans, and washes, pre- 
pares food and ice, 

Provides entertainment, heat, light, in 
a trice. 

You wake in the morning to furnace- 
warmed air, 

Heat water for shaving while wife 
curls her hair. 

Downstairs for the oatmeal, in “fire- 
less” well done,— 

Proceed to “perk” coffee, boil eggs— 
my—what fun! 

Wife washes the dishes by “current” of 
course, 

“Vacs” floors, does the baking with 
“juice” from that source. 

Guests coming for luncheon? Have 
waffles for three, 

Creamed chicken, smooth ice cream, 
and clear amber tea. 

There’s waffle iron waiting, and chafing 
dish, too,— 

A power ice cream freezer—quick work 
it can do! 

Switch on the piano—“listen in” for 
a bit, 

Or try a new record—the latest song 
hit. 

A bit of fine sewing? The power ma- 
chine’s there. 

Too warm here for comfort? A fan 
cools the air. 

A dinner from “fireless’—the dishes 
soon done— 

By warm glowing fireplace an evening 
of fun. 

Cigar quickly lighted from glow near 
at hand, 

Then plug in the “wireless’”—hear Paul 
Whiteman’s band. 

Upstairs with the heat pad,—no wor- 
ries at all. 

Alarms, fire and burglar,—a phone in 
the hall. 

No flesh and blood servant could man- 
age each task 

At minimum wages—no questions to 
ask. 

What aim is more worthy, wherever 
you roam, 

Then warmly admiring, 

Than greatly desiring, 

Than quickly acquiring, 

An electrical home? 
By Mrs. Marion Hendrick Ray, 


47 Ruby St., Marblehead, Mass. 








The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


ers electric refrigerator is destined shortly to become a major 
electrical household device, with as widespread popularity and 
appeal as the electric washing machine itself. 

Central stations must take leadership in pioneering this new 
appliance, which may be then expected to quickly take its place 
as a regular article of merchandise handled by electrical dealers. 








Radio as a Lamp-Socket Device 


ADIO is an offspring of the electrical art, and radio 
is apparently “coming back home’”’ to the electrical 
industry in 1925. Already many electric-lighting com- 
panies are putting in radio departments in their shops. 
They see in radio an attractive line to build store 
traffic that will benefit the sales of other appliances. 
Fhey realize the merchandising prestige enjoyed by 
themselves as “the lighting company,”—particularly in 
the sale of those products where public confidence in 
price and quality has been somewhat shaken. 

Now comes advance news of the fact that many 
radio sets in the future will be chiefly lamp-socket 
devices. Here certainly is additional evidence that 
radio cannot get wholly out of the hands of the elec- 
trical business. Indeed this prospect of 1925 and 1926 
radio sets being operated right off the electric-light 
wires, lines up radio stronger than ever in its real place 
in the electric shop! 





An Intimate Fixture Salesroom 


ANY fixture dealers now find it an advantage to 
have special exhibit rooms in which fixtures requir- 
ing individual display can be shown off, together with 
various lines of appliances. These displays can, of 
course, be changed from time to time. The individual 
room offers an opportunity for concentrating the cus- 
tomer’s mind on one special fixture, a feat which it is 
difficult to accomplish with many different designs col- 
lected in one display space. 
Often when the sale seems to be lost because the 
_ prospective purchaser cannot make up her mind, it will 
crystallize matters to confine the discussion to one of 
these smaller rooms, where the articles under consider- 
ation can be brought and viewed without the distraction 
of the remainder of the stock. 





If They Can Sell ’Em—So Can We! 


HAT is the “regular” electric shop or dealer go- 

ing to do in the future about handling electric 
heating-appliances, selling wiring supplies over the 
counter, boudoir lamps, portables, etc.? A good many 
electrical dealers are wondering hard about this them- 
selves, and most of them are confessing that they are 
“up against it” in these lines,—between the lighting 
companies’ time-payment offers and the non-electrical 
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stores’ competition. In fact, there is probably no ques- 
tion that is more discussed at dealers’ meetings. 

And yet, to be frank, what the electrical dealer 
plainly needs to be told is to stop howling about the 
non-electrical dealer. Such complaint is a futile waste 
of time and breath. If the non-electrical dealer is 
getting this business, there are reasons for it,—which 
reasons can be found out and studied. And if there are 
methods like price-leaders, special sales, selling related 
merchandise, etc., that get this business for the non- 
electrical dealer,—then it is time that the electrical 
dealer and the contractor-dealer adopted them. 





A Practical Way to Better the Minimum 


INIMUM requirements established by city ordi- 

nance or insurance inspectors have the disadvan- 
tage that they are often used as a standard, instead 
of as a minimum, and are therefore accepted by the 
general public as representing work which is satisfac- 
tory in all particulars. It is advisable, therefore to fix 
them reasonably high—and yet at the same time it is 
essential that they be not unreasonable, in that they 
will then discourage electrical work which would other- 
wise be carried out. 

The city inspection department of Oakland, Cal., has 
recognized this tendency on the part of the public to 
transform minimum in theory to maximum in practice 
and have prefaced their rules with a caution to the 
effect that compliance with them does not insure a first- 
class electrical job. This introductory statement has in 
turn been republished by local electrical contractors, 
with annotations explaining “quality electrical work” 
and has been sent out in large numbers to those con- 
templating electric wiring jobs. 








Why Not an Electrical “ Gift Table”? 


EA rooms are opening up gift departments. 
Jewelry stores and department stores are start- 
ing gift departments. 

The independent gift shop has come to stay. 

Within the last few years this has become a definite 
part of American merchandising. 

What does this mean to the electrical trade? 

A new competitor, yes—but also a new idea in selling. 

The gift shop is a woman’s party. 

Here we find the unusual, the unique, the colorful and 
the bizarre. 

One of each. 

Utility, no,—or only incidentally. The artistic, yes. 

Ten-dollar items and over, but mostly five-dollar—and 
an ever increasing number of electrical items. 

The gift-shop buyers tramp the highways and the 
byways for electrical things, and others that will tickle 
the art sense of their patrons. ; 

A buying gamble yes, but for the person who studies 
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the game a most interesting and profitable merchandis- 
ing speculation. 

One of the latest things to come into the picture elec- 
trically is the old whale-oil lamp, made of glass but now 
done with color or engraving. Right now amber and 
crystal are the most popular colors. 

Wired, and fitted with a chintz shade, and you have 
a happy combination of the old fashioned and the new, 
which makes a lighting unit that must be reckoned with 
as a competition for the public’s money. 

Giving artistic gifts has become a new American 
method of self expression. 

A cash business, yes. A crowd-drawing business, yes. 

The jewelry store and the department store see in 
the gift shop a tool to draw in the shopping crowds. 

Voluntary store patronage pays dividends. 

If the public wants to give nifty gifts, the wise mer- 
chant serves. 

Since many of these things are electrical—and the 
number of electrical items keeps growing, the time is 
nearly here for the electrical man to use this gift idea 
for his own advantage. 

What about an electrical gift table? 

Only one of each item on display—but each thing 
with personality and character. 

A buying hunt, yes—and a buying gamble, but a sure- 
fire store drawing card. 

Women hunt for luxuries and novelties—they must 
be sold the utility and labor saving devices. 

Get them to hunt a bit in your store and you need 
not go so far to sell them your bread and butter items. 

Visit a few gift shops and departments and see what 
you find. 





On the Buying End 


HE dealer gazed soberly at his balance sheet for 

the year. “Only 3 per cent net for twelve months 
of hard work,” he remarked, “and I have had a good 
volume of sales.” He leaned back in his chair thought- 
fully. 

His visitor picked up the sheet from the desk and 
studied it carefully. ‘Your stock looks large for the 
amount of sales,” suggested he, “and there are a lot 
more facts I would like to have dug out of your books.” 
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“But I can see that your turnover is too small,” con- 
tinued the visitor. ‘“Let’s look over a statement of 
your stock, as shown by your last year’s inventory,— 
the figures by departments, separate figures for the 
big items like washing machines, and a complete record 
of your purchases and sales.” “All right,” said the 
dealer, “I will bring that stuff along when I see you in 
the city.” So the interview ended. 

* * * 

Before the time of the proposed meeting arrived, 
however, the dealer knew what his trouble was. Briefly 
this is what he discovered: 

1. Some of this stock had been on hand two years. 

2. Certain lines, representing a considerable invest- 
ment, had made only half a turn. 

3. His stock of radio had turned three to four times. 

4. His fixture stock had made but two turns. 

5. Three new specialties had stuck hard and fast 
without a single sale. 

6. The total stock showed but two turns for the year. 

This may be an extreme case but various gradations 
of this only a trifle less worse, are by no means un- 
common. 

Buying is a store problem that calls for careful 
thought and seasoned judgment. There is plenty of 
real truth in the statement “Goods well bought are 
half sold.” 





“Dignity” in Sales Work Anywhere 


TRANGE ideas about the dignity of sales work still 

prevail in some quarters of the retail electrical field. © 
Here and there an appliance man or woman can be 
found who carries around a hidden notion that house- 
to-house sales efforts are less “dignified” than the calls 
a supply salesman, let us say, makes upon the pur- 
chasing agents of great corporations. 

Given the right kind of field salesman, it makes little 
difference from the standpoint of “dignity” whether he 
tries to present his story to the purchasing agent of the 
home or to the chief buyer of a business organization. 
One job is just as self-respecting as another if it is 
faced and performed in the right spirit, and we believe 
the average quality of treatment is as good in one mar- 
ket as in the other. 





They Use ’Em as Well as Sell Em 


For years, Electrical Merchandising has 
been urging electrical men to use in their 
own homes the devices they sell to the 
public. This idea has taken root in a num- 
r of communities, where contests have 
een held to see what local electrical men 
ave the most appliances in use. 

These men won the “Practice What You 
Preach” contest conducted by the San 
thee’ Electric Club to learn which one of 
h cir members had the most electrified 
ome. With a score of 256 possible for 

e ideally electrified home, the winner 
Qualified with a total of 208 points. They 
bo from left to right: Carl Heilbron, 
winner of third prize; John L. Bacon, 
mor of the city of San Diego, who won 

€ non-dealer-power company prize; Boyce 
onés, winner of second consolation prize ; 
Fg Munro, who scored highest in the en- 
a € contest ; and Percy Adams, whose score 
_ the lowest. The lamp in the center, as 
por ge prize, was won by A. E. Holloway, 

the fan, by H. R. Peckham. 




















































New Merchandise to Sell and 


7h This editorial section is prepared purely as a news service, to keep readers 
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of “Electrical Merchandising” informed of new products on the market. 

















Combination Clock and Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

The newer types of houses, for some 
reason or other, are being buit without 
the old-time mantel-piece which always 
held the family clock, leaving the re- 
liable old timepiece to find new quar- 
ters. Convenience and conservation of 
space are served by the new combination 
clock and lamp brought out by the Na- 
tional Stamping and Electric Works, 
3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, which 
will find a place in the living room, 
library, boudoir or, sun parlor. The 
lamp is 13 in. high overall, with 8-in. 
georgette shade and pottery base. The 
shade is trimmed with braided black 
and gold lace and, declares the manu- 
facturer, will not fade or tarnish. In- 
tended retail price, $6.50. 


Portable Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The breath of spring is sometimes 
chilly and it is during the almost-warm 
weather that the electric heater is great- 
est in demand. An attractively-designed 
heater that will harmonize with its home 
surroundings has been brought out by 
the Automatic Transportation Company, 
2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
has cast iron sides with top and base 
of ornamental design, finished in antique 
bronze and lacquered copper reflector, 
with insulated back and guards. Six 
heating elements using six, eight or ten 
amperes are mounted on the reflector, 
each element being independently 
replaceable. The ‘Automatic’ heater, 
as it is called, is made for either 
alternating or direct current, 110 or 220 
volt circuits. Intended retail price of all 
sizes, $12. 




















Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
A new “Hotpoint” curling iron has 
been announced by the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago. Standard voltages, 110, 
220 or 240. Intended retail price, $2.95. 


Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The new Gainaday washer is de- 
scribed by its manufacturer, the Gaina- 
day Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as employing a new washing principle. 
The one-piece tub is pressed from 33-0z 
drawn copper, nickel-tinned inside. As 
it rotates from left to right the three 
baffles create the violent water action 


‘which is an outstanding feature of the 


new machine. The capacity of the tub 
is 10 lb. of dry clothes. The main 
mechanism consists of five parts—worm, 
worm-wheel and three small spur gears. 
The wringer is die cast aluminum, 
swinging type, with balloon type rolls 
and safety release. The machine itself 
is finished in aluminum with _nickel- 
plated levers, drain board, etc.  In- 
tended retail price, $155. 








Combination Lamp and Clock 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The “Helen Carr” lamp of the Auto- 
matic Transportation Company, 2933 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., has an alarm 
clock mounted on it directly under the 
light. The plaited silk shade is mounted 
on a holder that screws onto the socket 
so that it is always held in position. The 
lamp is furnished complete with lamp 
bulb, silk-covered cord and separable 
attachment plug. <A choice of shades in 
different colors and finishes may be had. 
The intended retail price is $20. The 
lamp has been suggested for use as a 
bedside reading lamp, in the library or 
on the telephone desk or radio stand. 














Collapsible Wash Bench 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


A sales-getting premium for washing 
machine campaigns is a wash bench of 
the type made by the Celina Manufac- 
turing Company, Celina, Ohio. This 
“Collapso” bench, as its name indicates 
is a collapsible bench, made of rein- 
forced steel, aluminum painted. When 
folded it measures but 27 in. high by 
20 in. wide and weighs 19 lb.—small 
enough to be tucked in any out-of-the- 
way corner of the home. 

















Fireplace Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

The warmth and cheerful glow of the 
old-time fireplace is now reproduced 
electrically without any of the incon- 
veniences attending the log fire. The 
Magnavox Company, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, has designed the “Magnaray 
heater illustrated which is made in two 
sizes, in_three-section and four-section 
types. The former model, HF-3, 1s 
rated at 2,000 watts, 110 and 120, 220 
and 240 volts; HF-4 the 4-section model, 
at 2,660 watts, same voltage. Intended 
retail price HF-3, $55; HF-4, $65. 








Electric Pressure Regulator 


for Furnaces 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

The “Sepco” regulator announced by 
the Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany, Warren, Pa., has been particularly 
designed for use with domestic coal or 
oil-burning furnaces. It is installed 
directly in the boiler and is made to 
control motors or blowers up to and 
including 4 hp. on 110 or 220 volts, 
without the use of a relay. It can be 
obtained for use with alternating or 
direct current. 


———————— 





Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 















































Where to Buy It— 


It should be noted that all announcements appearing on these pages are 
published without advertising considerations of any kind whatsoever. 
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Gathered by the Editors 
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3-in. 
bent and clamped to a definite dimension 
without 
bender from start to finish. 
pipe vise and bender is made by the 
Ryan 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fastened to a post or column and used 
not only as a bender but also as a vise 
for cutting and threading the pipe or 
conduit. 
carried 
weighs but 12 Ib. 




















Toasted Sandwich Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


“Tostwich” is the delectable name of 
a new device brought out by C. V. 
Champion & Company, Danville, Ill. It 
makes toasted sandwiches in full view 
of the customer, toasting the complete 
sandwich, filling and all. The ‘“Tost- 
wich” operates from the ordinary light- 
ing circuit and takes up only 3 ft. of 
counter or floor space. In the rear of 
the stand space is provided for supplies, 
utensils, ete. Interested prospects for 
this machine will be found in drug 
stores, soda and light lunch shops, 
boardwalk and roadside stands, ete. 





Pipe Vise and Bender 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


Through one simple operation §-in., 
or j-in. pipe or conduit may be 
the position of the 
This new 


changing 


& Equipment Com- 
It can be easily 


Engineering 


The bender can easily be 
in the tool box as the head 
Intended price, $6.50. 





























Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
Two new models of “Floto-Plane”’ 
washing machine are announced by the 
Voss” Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. Model E-25 is a 
single tub washer while E-115 is a twin- 
tub machine. The outstanding features 


of both models are the aluminum 
wringer with 12-in. rolls, the all-metal 
“Floto-Plane” agitator and the 16-oz. 
heavy co»ner tub. The new improved 
agitator which provides the washing 
action is equipped with large, smooth 
aluminum wings to agitate the cloth- 
ing, instead of the blades used on the 
first agitators. The folding table top 
bench is made to hold an extra tub or 


basket. 
















































Round-Heel Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


“Wrinkle Proof” is the name of a new 
Landers, Frary & Clark (New Britain, 
Conn.) product-—a round heel iron which 
is made to iron backward and sideways 
as easily as forward. There are no 
corners or sharp edges to make extra 
work by catching or wrinkling cloth 
on the back stroke, the manufacturer 
points out. Other features of the E909 
iron are its tapered point and beveled 
edge. Intended retail price, $6; with 
improved, fit-the-hand handle, $6.75. 








Electric Barbecue 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

A whole new market, with warm and 
cold weather sales possibilities, is 
opened up by the new electric barbecue 
brought out by the Buckeye-Prima Com- 
pany, Sidney, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Prima” washers and wringers. In the 
Summer months the barbecue can be 
sold to tourist camps, wayside stands 
and to other outdoor establishments; 
i the winter months, there are the 
Mereasingly popular rotisseries in the 
owns and cities. The barbecue is 
tiven by a universal motor, made for 
use on 32 and 110-volt a.c. and d.c. cir- 
jults. It is equipped with rheostat to 
Ower or raise the voltage and thus 
Provide the varying speeds that the oper- 
ator wishes to use in revolving the 
ee before the fire. The unit also re- 
ation® the rotation, an important oper- 
a pen in securing perfect basting. The 

ving mechanism of the motor can also 


turned to other uses, such as ind- 
ing meat, etc. = 























Time-Temperature Control 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
A new “Diamond-H” device of the 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is a time-temperature con- 
trol for use on electric ranges. The 
clock mechanism is mounted directly to 
the stove or oven top by the insertion 
of four prongs into a special receptacle 
and is easily removable when not in use. 
The dial of the timer illustrated turns 
to the right and determines the exact 
hour when the heat is to be turned off. 
The red pointer in the center, which 
turns to the left, regulates the number 
of hours for cooking. The temperature 
control may be used with or indepen- 
dently of the time control. 


























Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


























































































































a New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 




















Full Automatic Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


One of the recent developments of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., is a full automatic electric range, 
No. 1)-9461-R the de luxe model illus- 
trated. It has right-hand combination 
oven and broiler with automatic timer 
and temperature control. It has four 
hot plates, completely enclosed, one 
1,500-watt, 83 in. unit, two 1,000-watt, 
74 in. very fast units and one 660-watt 
unit, 6% in. in diameter. The oven is 
equipped with aluminum broiler pan, 
nickel-plated wire racks and mercury 
thermometer. The baking and broiling 
units are removable. The warming 
closet has 550-watt heating unit. The 
floor space required is 27 in. x 43% in. 
The cooking top is white porcelain 
enamel while the general finish is dull 
silver gray enamel, made to simulate 
aluminum, with nickel plated trim. In- 
tended retail price, $245: 





Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

The Fullerton Electric Company, Ince., 
20 West Seventeenth Street, New York 
City, is marketing a line of ‘“Full-O- 
Lite” fixtures comprising commercial 
and school lighting units, kitchen units, 
ornamental pieces both single and mul- 
tiple and more recently, decorative units 
with shades, for use in the home. 


























Chandelier for Low Ceilings 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


Here is another model of the fixtures 
designed by the Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company, 216 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, for rooms hav- 
ing low ceilings. With the general use 
of electricity for illumination purposes 
it was no longer necessary to keep the 
lights several feet away from the ceiling. 
Then, too, since the World War, ex- 
plains the Beardslee Company, when the 
high cost of labor and material forced 
economies in building construction, 
architects generally began to design 
houses with low-ceiling rooms. Light- 
ing fixtures, consequently, were designed 
to meet the new condition. The shower 
— is known as Catalog No. 

-140. 



































Combination Coffee Grinder 
and Meat Chopper 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The machine illustrated is but one of 
a line of electric meat choppers and 
coffee mills now being marketed by the 
Standard Computing Scale Company, 
Detroit, Mich. The line includes a 4-hp 
coffee mill, 4- and 4-hp. meat choppers 
and combinations of both in 4- and 
-hp. sizes. All machines are driven by 
eneral Electric repulsion - induction 
motors, wound interchangeably for 110 
or 220 volts, a.c. Models for d.c. use 
are also included in the line. A new 
type terminal block enables a 30-sec. 
changeover to be made from one voltage 
to the other. Starting and stopping are 
controlled by a combination switch and 
rating plate, a tumbler switch being used. 





Solderless Connectors 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

Up to four wires, of different sizes 
and characteristics, may be connected 
by means of the “Usa” cold splice de- 
signed by Alexander B. Simpson, 152 
East Fifty-third Street, New York City, 
without soldering and without removing 
the nuts and screws or bending the 
wires, the manufacturer explains. Its 
intended price is about 6c. each. 

Other “Usa” wiring conveniences are 
the “Simplex” wire-connection ground 
clamp (10c.) and the “Midget” clamp 
for connecting fixtures (4c.). Three 
wires or less, of mixed sizes may be 
used singly with the “Midget” clamp 
and up to five wires, by threading two 
on one of the wires, if used doubly. The 
splice and “Simplex” clamp are illus- 
trated herewith. 











Driving Light With 


Inside Control 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


A general utility driving light for 
automobiles has been brought out by 
the Unity Leet ar ocd Company, 224 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. It 
is known as “Sportlight” and is made 
to throw a beam of light in any desired 
direction, left, right, front, back, up and 
down. <A double-shelled lamp throws 
large or small beam, as the driver may 
wish—a 3,000 ft. small beam to the side 
of the road or a 3,000 ft. beam flooding 
the road. The “Sportlight’’ comes in 
black or nickel finish and in open or 
closed car models. Intended retail price, 
$17. Bracket only, which is made to 
fit any standard spotlight, $12. 








Heavy Duty Heating Units 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

For heating liquids which must be 
maintained at unusually high tempera- 
tures, the Automatic Electric Heater 
Company, Warren, Pa., has designed a 
heavy duty heating unit which may be 
obtained in two sizes. A unique feature 
of the units is the fact that the resistor 
is removable from the outside shell, 
making servicing possible, if it is neces- 
sary, without draining the contents of 
the tank. The units are furnished for 
any standard voltage up to and includ- 


ing 550 volts and are suggested for use 
in electric steam radiators, water 
heaters, oil tempering baths, sterilizers, 
etc. 
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Air-Circulation Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


A new heavy duty convection-type 
heater, for heating entire rooms, has 
been brought out by the Magnavox 
Company, Oakland, Cal. For utmost 
convenience, this new “Magnaray” 
heater, type HC, is made in standard 
sections of 750 watts each, which are 
quickly and easily hooked together with- 
out the aid of tools, the electric connec- 
tion taking place automatically. The 
range of capacity is from 1,500 watts 
(2 sections) to 6,000 watts (8 sections), 
110 volts. Type HCV is made for 220 
volt use. The finish of the columns is 
buff enamel with satin aluminum base 
and top. The heater may be obtained 
in leg or bracket type. Its height, in- 
cluding top and legs, is 224 in. Prices 
range from $25 to $85, according to size 
desired. 





Electric Doughnut Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

Even the lowly “sinker” is now made 
electrically and every baker is a likely 
prospect for an electric doughnut cooker 
similar to the one brought out by the 
J. A. Campbell Company, 905 Western 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. The ‘Rainier’ 
doughnut element is of sturdy construc- 
tion, designed for continuous commercial 
use. The element is built in several 
sizes to fit the usual kettle, which is 
18 in. to 24 in. in diameter. By means 
of this device frying fluid is saved and 
burning grease is eliminated. Heat con- 
trol is obtained through the use of a 
three-heat switch. As this is strictly a 
power appliance, the company points 
out, operation is most efficient at 220 
volts. The elements range in price from 
$35 to $50 








Electric Iron with Automatic 
Cut-Off Feature 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

Improved Appliances, Ltd., 43 Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C. 4, England, is the 
manufacturer of a new electric iron 
with automatic cut-off feature. This 
iron was described in the March issue 
in this section, but the _ illustration 
showed an obsolete model of the switch. 
As our readers are no doubt interested 
in details of its mechanism, we are 
reproducing herewith a recent sketch of 
the switch. When the handle of the iron 
is gripped, the current is automatically 
turned on; when the handle is released, 
current is turned off. The intended re- 
tail price of the iron is about $7. 


























Porcelain Lighting Units 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


All screws and mounting parts of the 
new “Aglite” fixtures brought out by 
the Edwin F. Guth Company, Jefferson 
and Washington Avenues, St. Louis, 
Mo., are entirely concealed within the 
base. The units are made of porcelain, 
enameled in white, old ivory or gray. 
Installation is unusually simple, the 
manufacturer points out, as no canopy 
insulator is required, no splicing, solder- 
ing or taping of wires being necessary. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
The shade is made of pure white glass, 
held in place by a concealed metal screw 
collar which permits instant adjustment 
of wall bracket shade so that the light 
may be directed at any angle desired. 
The ceiling and bracket fixtures, key- 
less type, are listed at $2.75 each; in 
pull chain type, $3.60. The combina- 
tion bracket and outlet is listed at $4.65 
(keyless) and $5.50 (pull chain). 





Fixtures for Stock Bin 


Installation 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


For use in stock bins, fixtures should 
preferably require a minimum amount of 
space and offer practically no obstruc- 
tion in the aisles. The Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has designed 
the two “Condulets’” pictured to meet 
these conditions. Type GS, with midget 
guard fixture, takes 25 and 50-watt, mill 
type Mazda B lamp, or any lamp not 
exceeding 2% in. x 34% in. Condulets 
of the SJ series take round base tumbler 
or toggle switches. Two styles of cast 
iron covers are available—plain and 
with guard. The cover with guard is 
made to protect the handle of the switch 
from mechanical injury. The standard 
finish is black enamel. 








Traffic Control for “Stop” 


and “Go” Signals 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

A line of automatic devices or timers 
which flash lights on and off at pre- 
determined periods has been developed 
by the Reynolds Electric Company, 2650 
West Congress Street, Chicago. The 
drum contacts and brushes of these new 
timers are of the same general con- 
struction as the “Reco” flashers for elec- 
tric signs and displays, made by the 


company for a number of years. 
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Sliding Wringer for 


Washing Machines 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

To make practical permanent installa- 
tions of washing machines along with 
the usual stationary wash tubs, the 
Johnson Washer Company, Fortieth and 
Adeline Streets, Oakland, Cal., has de- 
signed a sliding wringer which is at- 
tached to the washer and the tubs in 
the manner shown. Through this in- 
stallation, clothes may be rinsed from 
one tub to another without the necessity 
of moving the washer. The “Impeller” 
washer made by this company may be 
had with swinging wringer, if changes 
in the laundry are contemplated, or 
sliding wringer, the wringer being inter- 
changeable on the Johnson Model H 
washer. In the permanent installation, 
the drain from the washer is connected 
to sewer and gas connection to heater 
under the washer is made so that 
clothes may be boiled or scalded right 
in the washer if desired. : 








Perfume Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
Another model of the line of attrac- 
tive perfume lamps made by the Fulper 
Pottery Company, Flemington, N. J., is 
the No. 351 Kingfisher lamp illustrated. 
The height of this lamp is 94 in. and 
it may be had in colors of scarlet, orchid, 
rose or blue. Intended retail price, $10. 
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Motor Attachment for 
Portable Elevators 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

Any hand-operated portable elevator 
or tiering machine may be converted 
into an electrically-operated device by 
means of the Model K attachment of 
the Revolvator Company, 336 Garfield 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. The illustra- 
tion shows a combination hand-motor 
portable elevator, one of the models 
made by this company. The attach- 
ment may be operated from the ordi- 
nary lighting circuit. It has 4-hp. 
motor, or if desired, a 4-hp. or 1-hp. 
motor may be ‘had at additional cost. 
The handle or crank controls the rais- 
ing or lowering of the platform. When 
operating the machine by hand, it is 
used as a crank to elevate the load. 
For motor operation, the handle is de- 
pressed to raise the load and lifted to 
lower the load. An automatic shut-off 
prevents the platform running too high. 





Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
The P. A. Geier Company, 540 East 
One hundred and fifth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is announcing a new Model K 


“Super-Royal” cleaner in which many 
new features are incorporated. First, 
the new box-opening dust bag has a 


hinged steel frame which holds the bag 
wide open in “gate top’ fashion; the 
cord is of Rome non-kinking type; the 
new motor, it is pointed out, has over 
25 per cent more power than previous 
models, giving 5 in. more vacuum and 
deeper penetration of suction; fourth, 
the wide nozzle, fully 15 in. across. 


The company is also announcing its 
standard. model J popular-priced ma- 
chine. 











Straight-Air Vacuum Cleaner 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


To its long list of electrical house- 
keeping appliances the Western Elec- 
tric Company, 160 East Forty-second 


Street New York City, has added a new 
straight-air vacuum cleaner. The grooves 
of the nozzle are so arranged that nap 
of the rug which is spread by the front 
edge of the nozzle to stir up the deeply 
imbedded dirt is smoothed by the back 
edge. A convenient adjusting screw 
adapts the nozzle to exceptionally thin 
or thick rugs. The motor is air-cooled 
by means of a separate fan so that it 
will not become overheated. The ‘on” 
and “off’? switch is in the handle. The 
attachments consist of the flexible hose, 
extension tubing, upholstery tool, brush 
and blower adapter. As a premium with 
each cleaner the company is offering its 
suction mop which is made for attach- 
ment to the hose connection of the 
sweeper. Intended retail price, $42.50; 
attachments, $8.50. 











Lighting Fixtures 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


All five sizes of the ‘X-Cel-All- 
Master-Lite” line of the X-Cel-All 
Company, Ltd., Monaca, Pa., are 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The ‘Master-Lite’”’ consists of 
a globe of patented design with or 
without combination holder. The 
glass is designed to diffuse, when lit, 
a pure white light closely resembling 
daylight illumination. The fixtures 
are made for commercial and home 
use, with plain or decorated globes. 
With the combination holder, the 
“Master-Lite” is made to fit any 
kind of fixture without changing the 
drops. The 14 in. and 16 in. units 
are made with two different size 
openings, 6 in. or 8 in. 





Electric Scroll Saw 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

Tool and pattern-makers, sign paint- 
ers, artists, engravers, jewelers, print- 
ers, research and experimental labora- 
tories, model-makers and home-tinker- 
ers are likely prospects for an electric 
scroll saw of the type made by the Delta 
Specialty Company, 858 ‘Third ‘Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The machine, oper- 
ated by a 1/a-hp. Emerson motor, is 
portable and is made for use on the 
ordinary lighting circuit. It is designed 
to cut wood and fibre up to 1 in. in 
thickness and metals such as aluminum, 
brass and zinc up to 43 in. Intended 
retail price, $28.50; saw only, $6. 


























Animated Display Sign 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 

No business of any size attempts to 
carry on without an electric sign some- 
where on the premises. The Animated 
Products Corporation, Broadway at 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, 
specializes in indoor signs with animated 
displays. One of its productions is the 
“Mystic Mirror’ illustrated, which is a 
form of illuminated display in which an 
apparently ordinary mirror becomes 
transformed, upon the flashing of the 
light behind it, into an illustrated ad- 
vertising story. A variation of it is 
where actual merchandise becomes Vis- 
ible in the same manner. The mirror 
is treated by a process which makes it 
transparent upon _ illumination. This 
form of display can be prepared in al- 
most any size, with a price range of $5 
upward. 








Lighting Fixture for 
Ceiling Fans 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


That it can be attached to any ceiling 
fan and gives safe and rigid support 
to lamp and globe is claimed for the 
new “Red Spot” fixture recently an- 
nounced by the F, W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio. The unit 
consists of a substantial brass shell 
which bolts securely to the motor frame 
of the fan. Safety of the glassware, 
it is pointed out, is insured by bevel 
pointed holder screws. 
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Clamp Light 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


Because it is made to fasten any- 
where, the ‘‘Clamp-A-Lite’”’ of the Na- 
tional Stamping Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, serves a number of uses in the 
home, store, office or factory, hotel or 
hospital. ‘‘Clamp-A-Lite” is described 
by its manufacturer as a convenient 
spring clamping device designed for the 
purpose of making a portable lamp out 
of an ordinary electric light bulb and 
socket. It requires no screws or tools 
to attach it and is instantly removable. 
Made of steel, in black japan finish, it 
is listed at $1. 





Portable Electric Saw 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The Router Manufacturing Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., is making an_ electric 
saw which consists of a small Westing- 
house motor mounted on a frame similar 
to a carpenter’s plane. A circular saw, 
mounted on one end of the motor shaft, 
is rotated by the motor as the frame is 
pushed over the work. A guard over 
the rotating saw provides adequate pro- 
tection for the operator. The saws are 
interchangeable, which permits applica- 
tion to many kinds of work. The device 
operates from any ordinary lamp socket. 
The illustration shows the Casey elec- 
tric hand saw cutting opening in old 
floor. 























Globe Holder 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


To eliminate globe breakage and 
economize in the maintenance of orna- 
mental lighting systems, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought 
out a new globe holder. It is known as 
the “Jiffy” globe holder and permits the 
removal of the globe almost instantly, 
provides quick re-lamping and has a 
number of other low maintenance fea- 
tures, it is pointed out. 3y simply 
shifting a lever a catch is released and 
the globe is easily lifted out. It may 
be replaced with equal facility but can 
be re-opened only by manual means as 
the device locks automatically. 





Interchangeable Tumbler 
Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has added to its line a new 
tumbler flush switch with a composition 
handle and rectangular slotted plate. 


The plate has been designed to inter- 
change with other makes of switches 
with square composition handle and the 
switch will fit practically any make of 
plate with rectangular slot, the company 
points out. The intended list price of 
No. 6844, 1%-in. switch, single pole, 10 
amp., 125 volts or 5 amp., 250 volts, is 
35c.; No. 6840, double pole, 20 amp., 
250 volts, 80c. 

















Lighting Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


Here are two models of the new 
line of fixtures designed by the Re- 
liance Metal Spinning & Stamping 
Company, 166 John Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This new line is known 
aus the No. 300 series. The fixtures 
are made of brass in open scroll 
design and are finished in poly- 
chrome, rusty iron and marbeline, 
all with amber drops. No. 305, the 
five-light fixture, is listed at ap- 
proximately $30 while No. 331 is 
made to retail for about $10. 




















Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is announcing 
its new “Everhot” electric cooker, the 
heating element of which is so con- 
structed the company claims, that the 
danger of burn-out is practically elimi- 
nated. It is equipped with a four-sta- 
tion reciprocating heater switch that 
controls the current. On “high” the 
cooker consumes 660 watts; on ‘‘me- 
dium,” 330 and on “low,” 165 watts. 
Working in combination with the heat 
control is the ‘“Kverhot’” temperature 
dial on the cover, giving an accurate 
reading of the temperature in the com- 
partment at all times. The cooker is 
made in two sizes, one-compartment 
and two-compartment. Included in the 
equipment is an assortment of cooking 
utensils and book of directions and 
recipes. The finish is gray enamel with 
nickel trimmings. 


Outdoor Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The Herwig Company, 1753 North 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago, has added 
fifty new numbers to its line of outdoor 
lighting fixtures, one of which—No. 141 
—is here shown. The company an- 
nounces that it is now in a position to 
duplicate all of its fixtures in solid 


bronze. A 32-page catalog is now ready 


for distribution. 
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Continued on page 5313 






























































“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


An Invitation to Step 
Inside 


“You can’t stand outside inviting 
everyone who passes to come and see 
the new Gainaday,” says the Gain- 
aday Electric Company, 3014 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., “but you 
can put our new card where it will 
do the job for you.” There is a 
series of store and window cards, 
each containing an appropriate sales 
message which the dealer may obtain 
upon request. The cards are printed 
‘in pure oi] colors. They will not 
fade in the sun and may be washed 
without affecting the brilliance of 
the colors. 

Other available sales helps are a 
vivid blue window poster, 52 in. 
long, on which is printed in bright 
orange “It is the new Gainaday,” 
and large orange discs on which are 
imprinted in black such messages as 
“It’s a woman’s machine,” “Isn’t it a 
beauty ?”, “Glad to tell you all about 
it” and “It’s yard-stick high.” 





Taking Time Off in the 
Kitchen 


They called her “The Lady with 
Time to Spare.” She accomplished 
so much and yet she always seemed 
to have time for everything. Her 
friends marveled that she never had 
to hurry home after a tea or party 
to prepare dinner for her family, 


and yet meals were never late. Im- 
possible? No; she has a kitchen 
maid—an electric one. 

How the “Lady with Time to 
Spare” acquired time for everything 
is told in an interesting little book- 
let of the same name. It was pre- 
pared by the Kitchen Aid Manufac- 
turing Company, Troy, Ohio, and 
outlines for the overworked woman 
an ideal housekeeping day when 
there is no rush or worry and all the 
tiresome kitchen chores like beating 
of eggs, whipping cream, mixing 
bread and cakes, slicing vegetables, 
freezing ice cream, are done electri- 
cally by a single compact machine. 
Another booklet issued by the com- 
pany, “Aladdin’s Magic in the Kit- 
chen,” tells the woman about the 
economy of purchasing and operat- 
ing the “Kitchen Aid” and contains 
as well articles on cooking and letters 
from users. 





‘That Unconvinced Lighting 
Prospect 


There are too many men—too 
many busy business men—who re- 
fuse to talk with anyone who has 
something to sell. The feeling is in- 
stinctively one of protection—a fear 
that in a weak moment something 
may be put over on them. These 
people are hard for anyone to reach 
personally so the only recourse is 
through the printed word. 
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Both front and rear views of the new 
Eveready cabinet are shown. Note the 
unit cell vending rack and the manner in 
which the cells are stocked and sold. Each 


unit cell, before it goes to a customer, is 
tested in the little hinged compartment at 
the bottom. Rotation of stock is assured 
by this vending method. 


5310 


The Lightolier Company, 569 
Broadway, New York City, has pre- 
pared a manual on commercial light- 
ing “The Value of Good Light and 
‘Da-Ray’ Units” which was pre- 
pared especially to reach that hard- 
to-sell prospect. It is a de luxe 
catalog, which frankly discusses 
the lighting problem and _ shows 
model installations for banks, stores, 
schools, showrooms, libraries, etc. 
The closing message is “Light up 
for more sales and better profits.” 





Assuring Rotation of Stock 


Speaking of “useful as well as 
ornamental,” the Eveready flashlight 
cabinet just announced by the Na- 
tional Carbon Company of Long 
Island City, N. Y., has both these 
qualifications. It is not only an at- 
tractive piece of store furniture dis- 
playing flashlights but is a unit cell 
vending cabinet as well. 

The stocking and vending device 
in the rear is unique and practical. 
The rear of the cabinet is divided 
into two compartments, one holding 
a full package of No. 950 cells and 
the other two packages of No. 935 
cells. The channels in which the 
unit cells are stocked are thoroughly 
insulated against short-circuiting of 
cells. As each cell is removed, con- 
tact is made with a lamp in the front 
of the display section which lights, 
testing the cell and showing the cus- 
tomer that it is fresh and strong. 

The cabinet is approximately 24 in. 
long, 18 in. high and 18 in. deep and 
is made of sheet steel, lithographed 
in mahogany. 





An Electrical Cross-W ord 
Puzzle to Get Ads Read 


The majority of folks simply can- 
not resist a cross-word puzzle. They 
work every puzzle in sight, racking 
their brains and consuming valuable 
time just for the satisfaction of fill- 
ing in every little white space with 
its proper letter. 

Now, here’s an idea: Why not 
make some use of this cross-word 
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z a “Holophane Helps to Make Well- 
DIRIA/B A|T LA _ Known Quality Products” is the name 
E|LIE|C|T|RILIC o 2 Pomona recently issued by the 
Cm 3 4 | Miz BS f4_ is olophane Glass Company, 342 Madi- 
Hi I|M ce] E Lo E\D) son Avenue, New York City. This 20- 
EILIL HIOIMIE OIN|E| page Log theese describes specific in 
iT dustrial lighting units, their use and 
R L S A S|O/B application to special industry. Photo- 
O SIEIRIVIAIN|ITIS 1| graphs of several outstanding installa- 
tions with data on each are included. 
I E oy he 
4 a Ey a. 28 The Western Electric Company, New 
LC D M/A | K]E SIK/T) york City, has ready its 1925 Fan Sales 
AIVIE I L|1Ij]7T| Manual which contains samples of the 
2 new sales aids available to Western 
a LILI E| E& S|0O E\AIS|Y) Electric dealers for 1925 season. In- 
EIMIWILISIITIOINIS cluded in this material are a moving 
> window display, in colors, a small cata- 
R/UINIE TIN{T log, folders, newspaper ads and lantern 
Here is the puzzle, all ready for use. Get 37. A negative prefix. slides. 
your townspeople started on it. Across 


Down 


2. Slack. 

3. Popular character in the comic strips, 
associated with the reminder ‘you 
know me.” 

4. To exist. 

5. A preposition. 

6. Large woody plant. 

7. Land surrounded by water adjacent to 
New York City (abr.) 

8. Crosswise. 

10. The cry of doves. 

11. Adverb denoting bravery and unselfish- 
ness. 

12. Diseased. 

14. A manufacturer of fruit salt. 

15. Condition brought on by too much 
broom and washboard. 

18. Year round residence of Turkish ladies. 

21. Was born. Used chiefly in society col- 
umns. 

24. Prefix denoting relation to birds or 
flying. 


25. To postpone. 

27. To slope. 

28. Salute with the lips. 

32. Prehistoric Australian bird. 
34. Medical term for bone. 

35. An age. 


1. A dingy gray color; also the color of 
life on old-fashioned wash day. 

5. A collection of maps. 

9. The modern way of doing hard house- 
work. 

11. Masculine pronoun. 

3. Primary color. 

16. Used with “old” in affectionate ref- 
erence to Yale University. 

17. Initials of the author of Treasure Is- 
land. 

18. Best place on earth. 

19. Single thing. 

20. Those who serve (plural). 

22. A convulsive sigh. 

23. Harsh name for a man whose book- 
keeper uses an adding machine while 
his wife uses a broom. 

26. Create. 

27. Winter sport. 

29. Latin word meaning hail, used in Cath- 
olic liturgy. 

0. Illuminated, 

. You only have one so why not make 

it easy? 

33. In like manner. 

35. At ease. 

36. Milky liquid (plural). 

38. Ancient Northern hymn or poem. 

39. High explosive. 





craze and use the puzzle given here 
as a decoy to get the people in your 
town to turn to your ad in their daily 
newspaper? This puzzle is an 
original one, containing as its key 
sentence an_ electrical message— 
“Electric home servants make life so 
easy!” 

Anyone who is interested is wel- 
come to use this puzzle. The 
“across” and “down” legends are re- 
produced here, as well as the puzzle 
itself and its solution. A suitable 
cut can be made by any local 
printer or newspaper from the dia- 
gram printed here. 

The Federal Profit Sharing Com- 
pany, in co-operation with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, made good use of the puzzle 
Mania by offering a prize of two 
hundred Federal coupons for every 
Solution of a cross-word puzzle pub- 
lished in a recent issue of “The 
Electric Lantern,” a house organ dis- 
tributed to Edison customers. These 
coupons were used as part payments 
on any article in the Commonwealth 
Edison Electric Shops. 

The plan is a good one whether the 
dealer wishes to use it in connection 
with a contest or simply as a matter 





of entertainment, incorporated in his 
advertising. It keeps folks happy 
and at the same time gets over the 
message the ad is trying to tell. 


The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., has issued some attractive little 
folders on its “Kelvinators” including a 
colorful little booklet on its new “Kel- 
vin-et.” 


The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Plainville, Conn., has 
ready its 1925 catalog, No. 13, on safety 
switches, knife switches, wiring devices, 
panel boards, switchboards, etc. The 
catalog is also issued in loose-leaf form 
for salesmen’s data books—83 in. x 10 
in. The safety switch and panel board 
sections are listed in separate bulletin 
form, furnished on request. 


Haag Brothers Company, Peoria, IIl., 
is sending out a broadside on its new 
“Vortex” washer. 


“Health—Your Most Priceless As- 
set!” is the name of a colorful little 
booklet issued by the Renulife Electric 
Company, Detroit, Mich., on its “Renu- 
life” violet ray. This little booklet 
pictures the violet ray as an aid to 
health and beauty and as a measure of 
relief for rheumatism, bronchial dis- 
orders, neuritis, ete. 
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Day after day, people put up with improper 
ventilation because they do_ not know, 
exactly, what to do about it. Especially in 
the home, in the kitchen, is proper ventila- 
tion needed to dispel the greasy fumes and 
the heat and odors attendant upon the 
preparation of meals. Conspicuously 


placed within vision of passers-by or store 
visitors, the two ventilator displays illus- 





trated will do more to sell the idea of 
electric ventilation than any lengthy sales 
campaign. The stand to the right is that of 
the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
Chicago, while the display to the left, 


although prepared by the American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Mich, in 1924 is also 
being used as a 1925 “sales help.” Venti- 
lators are good year-round merchandise, 
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Because his stock turns 
twelve times or more an- 
nually, a dealer’s investment 
in Hoovers is always small. 
And because of both these 
facts, his profits nearly always 
surpass his expectations. 
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May, 1925. 


The Herwig Company, 1753 North 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago, has issued 
a new catalog on its line of outdoor 
lighting fixtures. The catalog measures 
84 in. x11 in. and contains 32 pages in 
all. Several of the pages are in two 
colors. Over two hundred fixtures, in- 
cluding fifty new members, are de- 
scribed. Prices are also included. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
brought out several new leaflets, three 
of which are intended for general con- 
sumer distribution. These three folders 
give descriptions and illustrations of 
the company’s new models 47 and 77 
thermostats, the new a.c. motor and 
the spring and gravity motors. One 
leaflet is called “Making the Oil Burner 
Practical” and deals chiefly with the 
application of the Minneapolis equip- 
ment to gravity oil burners. Another 
folder is “Dual Control of the Warm 
Air Furnace.” 


The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, is distributing 
a new catalog on its exterior lighting 
fixtures. The catalog is known as Book 
No. 54 and shows the company’s line of 
ornamental units for lighting and 
decorating entrances to churches, 
schools, libraries, hotels, office build- 
ings, apartment houses, garages and all 
types of public and municipal buildings 
as well as fixtures for bridge lighting, 
gasoline filling stations, etc. 











Which sees the electrical equipment in every home. i 
by Novelty Lamp & Shade Company, Cleveland, 
part of its plan of co-operation with Novelty dealers. 
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HOW TO USE THIS CARD 
On every visit to a home take a card like this with you, while there, look 
around and you will quickly see the answers to the questions on this 
card. Those you do not readily see, ask the housewife about. She will 


gadly cell you because you are performing a real service for her as well 
w ye employer. Thus you help to bring to her attention more 











Index‘of Customer’s Needs 


As many “X-Ray” cards, like the one 
illustrated, as its dealers can profitably use 
will be supplied free of charge by _ the 
Novelty Lamp & Shade Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This card is designed, as it 
were, to “X-Ray” a house and record how 
many outlets the house has, the kinds of 
appliances it has, showing, what is more 
Important just what the house does not 
have. On ‘every visit to a home take a 
card like this with you, and get your sales- 
men to use them too; while calling there, 
look around and you will see the answers 
to the questions on the card. Those you do 
not readily see, ask the housewife about. 
She will gladly tell you because you are 
performing a real service tor her in bring- 
ing to her attention electrical conveniences 
that she never thought of. And see what a 


Prospect list you can build up! 
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This cut-out is one of the five displays 
available to Ivanhoe dealers. It is the 
largest of the five, measuring 24 in. wide 
and 39 in. high. The display itself contains 
a lettered message of: ‘‘Light—intimate, 
cozy and restful when shaded with Ivan- 
hoe glass.” 





The Holophane Glass Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
issued a new edition of the “Holophane 
Catalog.” This publication, as its name 
implies, is a combination data book and 
catalog and includes several new de- 
velopments which the Holophane Com- 
pany has brought out in the last year. 
Among these new developments are the 
No. 944, 200-watt window reflector, the 
No. 980 watchman circuit lighting unit 
and the No. C-2172 corridor lighting 
unit. A copy of the catalog may be 
had by writing the company at the ad- 
dress mentioned. 


The M. S. Wright Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is announcing several new 
“Sweeper-Vac” sales helps. There is 
a set of five window cards, finished 
in five colors. The largest card meas- 
ures 14 in. x 20 in. and all contain a 
vivid “cleaner” message. Other dis- 
play helps include special posters, tying 
up with the Circus and other special 
events of local interest, living demon- 
strators, day and night flasher, a 
standard 9-color lithograph trim and 
the open-front display cleaner which is 
loaned to the dealer for the duration 
of his display. 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is conducting its 
1925 Spring housecleaning campaign 
from April 13 to May 29. Broadsides 
and announcements regarding the free 
trial offer and easy payment plan are 
being sent to dealers and the consumer 
is informed through advertisements in 
the national magazines that a Eureka 
cleaner is available for use, free of 
charge, during the housecleaning sea- 
son. Window posters and other sales 
aids are available to help bring in 
prospects. 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment has completed a 46-page manual 
on kitchen lighting campaigns which 
is available in mimeograph form only 
and which may be obtained by members 
of the Society for 75c. per copy; non- 
members, $3. The address of the So- 
ciety is 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Showing How Vs. Telling 
How 


A dealer can discourse for hours 
on the beauty and decorative value of 
glass-shaded light without creating 
the slightest desire on the part of his 
listener to exchange glaring lights 
for less harmful and more attractive 
ones. But let the dealer display the 
lighted glassware with its softly- 
colorful effect, and no sales talk is 
required. The display speaks for 
itself. 

The Ivanhoe Division of the Miller 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has pre- 
pared for its dealers a number of dis- 
plays including a wooden rack, ac- 
commodating eleven pieces of sample 
glassware and eight window cut-outs, 
lithographed in eight colors, with 
easel back. 





The Lionel Corporation, 48-52 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York City, is 
marking its twenty-fifth jubilee by in- 
troducing a new line of Lionel toys. 
New window displays, life-size cut-outs, 
show cards, window signs, folders and 
catalogs for distribution are included 
in the company’s 1925 advertising cam- 
paign as well as large space in national 
magazines, boys’ magazines and news- 
papers. Samples of the new sales helps 
are on display at the company’s perma- 
nent Toy Fair occupying the entire 
sixth floor at the above address. 

The Luminite Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., is distributing a new circular on 
its “Luminite” products. It has also 
prepared a counter card, measuring 
11 in. by 14 in., containing 1 doz. 
luminous pendants. It is estimated, the 
company points out, that the sales of 
this pendant approach 100,000 a month. 





New Lamp Cartons Cut 
Waste Time 

















The Westinghouse Lamp Company has in- 
troduced a new carton for 100- and 150- 
watt lamps which will cut down the time 
taken by a dealer to test a lamp before it 
is sold over the counter. The carton’s con 
struction allows the dealer to test a lamp 
without taking it out of the carton. The 
new carton, which is twenty-two per cent 
smaller than the old one, eliminates the 
excelsior which was used as a packing in 
the old carton. 
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I see be th’ papers that— 


Did Mr. Dooley see your newspaper advertisement advising 
your neighbors to “Sell after dark?” 


Perhaps there is an Authorized Dealer franchise open for you. 
Better inquire. In any case it means much to your business to 
advertise such good advice as “Sell after dark.” 


The best way to keep up to date on Tork Products is to be- 
come an Authorized Dealer, if possible. Another way is to ask us 
for the latest Tork bulletins. 


TORK COMPANY, 8 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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New\Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 




















Farm Plant Battery with 
Removable Element 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


How to lengthen the life of the farm 
plant battery is told by the Stearns 
Motor Manufacturing Company, Luding- 
ton, Mich., in a descriptive circular on 
its new removable element battery. The 
user of this new battery can himself 
remove the oxide accumulations or 
replace worn out plates right on the 
premises without calling on an ex- 
perienced battery man or service station. 
The new battery can be used with any 
make of plant and is made in 32 or 
110-volt ratings. Specifications of the 
battery are: number of plates per cell, 
11; size of plates, 5% in. wide by 7 in. 
high ; capacities, 200 and 245 a.h. In 
addition to the five years’ use given by 
the original battery, another five year 
period of service can be obtained by 
replacement of positive plates, the manu- 
facturer explains. 





Outlet Box Receptacle 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The C. D. Wood Electric rege od 
Inc., 565 Broadway, New York City, has 
brought out a new porcelain receptacle 
for 33-in. outlet boxes. The receptacle 
is furnished with a japanned iron cover, 
having holes for supporting screws 
spaced 2% in. in centers and having an 
outside diameter of 34 in. The covers 
are made to operate on a bayonet-lock 
principle so that by simply shifting the 
plate a few degrees, the receptacle may 
be taken out of the box without remov- 


ing the fastening screws. The _ re- 
ceptacle was designed, the manufac- 
turer points out, to produce a clean 


white porcelain with a smooth, highly- 
glazed surface. The terminals are so 
placed that they are easy to wire and 
are polarized. 








Small Motor for Farm 
Electric Work 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
For driving helted farm machinery, 
the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has brought out a farm 
chore motor for use where electric power 


is available at 110 or 220 volts, single 
phase or three phase. The motor can 
be used to drive individual farm ma- 
chines or groups of such machines belted 
to a line shaft. The complete unit con- 
sists of an electric motor, control, and a 
countershaft carrying four driving pul- 
leys of different sizes, all mounted on a 
four-wheel truck. 





Feed-Through Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


Being very small, the new D-3 feed- 
through switch of the Beaver Machine 
& Tool Company, 625 North Third 
Street, Newark, N. J., is designed 
specially for the lighter weight cord 
although a medium-sized cord can be 
accommodated. It is housed in a nickel- 
plated case which harmonizes with the 
nickel-plated table appliances. Its rating 
is 6 amp., 125 volts. The company calls 
attention to the size of the switch and 
to the fact that it is smaller in 
diameter, shorter in length and lighter 
in weight than most switches of 
similar type now on the market. 














Perfume Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


No modern home is_ decoratively 
complete without an electric perfume 
burner lending its softly-colorful glow 
and delicate fragrance. Among the 
types of lamps that are now popular are 
those modeled after birds of brilliant 
plumage. The lamp pictured is made by 
Fulper Potteries, Flemington, N. J. Et 
is known as the ‘“Paraquette” catalog 
No. 352, and measures 11 in. in height. 
The following decorations are available: 
Paraquette rose, Brazilian blue, Down 
white, sulphur, orchid and flame. In- 
tended retail price, $12. 
































Ornamental Hood for Street 
Lighting 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently brought out two new 
“Multilux’”’ streethoods designed for use 
with Holophane 2-way and 4-way refrac- 
tors as well as the Westinghouse-Holo- 
phane Bi-Lux refractor or ‘‘Luxsolite’”’ 
globes. ‘“Multilux’”’ streethoods consist 
of an ornamental cast-iron body made 
up of two parts—cap and skirt. All 
joints, it is pointed out, are carefully 
sealed, making the cxienadeda unit 
thoroughly dust, bug and rain proof. 
This type of streethood is particularly 
adapted for use in smaller communities 
where ornamental units mounted on 
standards are unsuitable. When used 
with ornamental crooks they make an 
inexpensive and effective lighting for 
such use. 





Legless Type Automatic Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 


The striking feature of the new auto- 
matic electric range announced by the 
Armstrong Manufacturing Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., is the absence of 
legs. The new range, like the modern 
sink, is suspended from the wall. It 
provides economy of space for the body 
of the range measures but 23 in. square. 
There are four heating elements on top 
of the range, two of the open type for 
quick heating and two of the closed type 


for maintaining cooking operations at 
low cost. The two closed elements in- 
clude the Armstrong principle of a fam- 


ily sized waffle mold and toaster drawer, 
heated both sides at once by the Arm- 
strong divided element. At the same 
time that these front elements are being 
used for waffles and toast, regular cook- 


ing operations may be carried on, on 
the top surfaces with the same heat. All 
heating elements have three heats. The 


oven control is entirely automatic, con- 
trolling both time and temperature. The 
range is finished in pure white enamel 
with polished nickel trim. About $195. 


























Electrical Merchandising, May, 1925 
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Carry the fast selling 



























Carry bo liv 
ones- s 
the i 
that leads to 
success / 


Double-action doubles sales! Housewives know 
that the Premier Duplex cleans cleaner—that its 
powerful suction draws up the deepest grit and 
its motor-driven brush picks up the most cling- 
ing threads. 


No-oiling brings about smooth profits! The 
Premier Duplex is the choice of so many women 


because its ball-bearing motor and brush never Are you a 
need oiling. Premier Duplex 
Lifetime service makes lifetime customers! One Dealer? 


satisfactory purchase means more, and women 
who buy the Premier Duplex from you become 
your lifetime customers. 


Premeee 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg and the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 


If you are not, you are 
daily losing substantial 
profits. Write at once— 
today! Ask for the 
booklet “Merchandising 
Plan” which points the 
way to greater cleaner 
sales! 
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News of the Electrical ‘Trade 


Lighting Fixture Convention 
at Atlantic City, June 17-19 


The National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers, together with 
the National Association of Lighting 
Equipment Dealers, the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild and the Associated 
Lighting Equipment Salesmen, will hold 
a joint convention at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 17, 18 
and 19. 

This is to be a great get-together 
meeting of these four branches of the 
Lighting Equipment Industry, and will 
not only present an opportunity for the 
associations to review their past year’s 
accomplishments, but offers a splendid 
opportunity for the delegates to get 
better acquainted and to obtain knowl- 
edge at first hand concerning their in- 
dustry problems. 

There will be several joint sessions, 
at which papers and talks will be given 
from each branch of the industry. 

A golf tournament will be held in 
which all those present can participate 
if they wish. Suitable prizes will be 
presented to the winners of the tourna- 
ments. A swimming exhibition by the 
Ambassador Girls’ Champion Swim- 
ming Club will be held in the hotel pool 
for the benefit of the delegates. The 
associations have applied for special 
rates for railroad fare. 

Herman Plaut, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Council Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers, is in charge of 
arrangements. Other officials of the 
manufacturers’ organization are: D. C. 
Delancey, vice president, H. B. Garrett, 
of Cleveland, secretary, Charles H. Hof- 
richter, of Cleveland, honorary secre- 
tary, and B. F. Klein, treasurer. 

KE. R. Gillett, of Toledo, is president 
of the National Association of Light- 
ing Equipment Dealers, H. I. Sackett, 
of Buffalo, is vice president, R. D. 
Paxon, of Cleveland, is treasurer, and 
Ray W. Smith, of Cleveland, is secretary. 

Paul W. Jenkins, Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
president of the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild. 

Chas. Michalson, 101 Park Ave., New 
York city, is president of the Asso- 
clated Lighting Equipment Salesmen. 


Dealers’ Program 


_The tentative program of the Na- 
tional Association of Lighting Equip- 
ment Dealers is as follows: 

June 17, 10 a.m., address by repre- 
sentative of the National Council Light- 
Ing Fixture Manufacturers; C. H 
Ferris, assistant business manager, The 
Illuminating Glassware Guild; repre- 
sentative of The Lighting Equipment 
Salesmen’s Association, and representa- 
tive of The Society for Electrical 
Development, and the annual meeting. 
No afternoon session. 

_ June 18, 9:30 a.m., address by an 
Interior decorator on “Principles of 
Interior Decoration” as they relate to 
lighting equipment from the stand- 
Point of sales helps and proper dis- 











Coming Conventions 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Homestead Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Va., June 1-6. 


N. E. L. A. ANNUAL CONVEN- | 
TION, San Francisco, Cal., June | 
15-18. | 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DEALERS, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL LIGHTING “| 

FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS, AND | 
| ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE | 
| GUILD, JOINT CONVENTION, Am- 

| 
| 





| bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 17-19. 


CAMP CO-OPERATION V, Asso- | 
ciation Island, Henderson Har- | 
bor, N. Y., Sept. 8-12. 


ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS, 
INTERNATIONAL, West Baden 
| Springs, Ind., Sept. 22. 




















play; 10:30 a.m., general discussion; 
11 a.m, address by Robert Parrish, 
Cassidy & Company, Inc., on “Selling 
Quality Lighting Fixtures”; 11:20 a.m., 
address by Mr. Parker, Pettingell- 
Andrews Company, Boston, Mass., on 
“The Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
As They Relate to The Lighting Equip- 
ment Retailer”; 2 p.m., address on 
“Management of a Lighting Equipment 
Business”; 2:30 p.m., discussion on 
costs, overhead, etc., and an address to 
dealers telling how to cash in on the 
Home Lighting Campaign and _ get 
across the idea of selling shaded light. 
June 19, 9:30 am., address by Jas. 
Krieger, on “The Dealer’s Problems, 
Their Solution and the Future’. 





To Interpret Code 

















The National Blectrical Code now has an 
official interpreter and co-ordinator, in the 
person of a field secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association. W. J. Canada, 
first appointee to the office, is pictured at 
the right. He will visit inspection depart- 
ments throughout the country, working 
toward Code standardization and reconcil- 
ing differences in local interpretations. 


With Mr. Canada, is pictured H. W. War- 
ren of the A. T. & T. Company. 
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Red Seal Plan Developments 


Following the announcement that the 
Syracuse Electric League was the first 
local co-operative organization to be 
licensed by The Society for Electrical 
Development to operate the Red Seal 
Plan to Assure Adequate Wiring for 
the Convenient Use of Electric Service 
in the Home, word has been received 
that the Electrical League of Rochester 
is number two on the list to receive 
a license. 

Pledge cards and Red Seal posters 
have been supplied to both organizations, 
which advise Society headquarters that 
they have received several requests for 
the Red Seal emblem. 

Additional requests are being re- 
ceived daily at Society headquarters for 
license to operate the Red Seal Plan. 
Included amongst the cities which have 
already prepared suggestions for Red 
Seal requirements are Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Atlanta, Ga. 





Companies Hold Employees’ 
Lighting Contests 


Extension of the employees’ home 
lighting contests’ closing date to May 1 
has increased the number of central 
stations starting contests among their 
employees. Chicago was the first to 
organize for a contest and the Edison 
Club of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company has made elaborate plans. 

Other companies which have organ- 
ized employees’ contests are: Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Power and Light Com- 
pany, Pacific Coast Gas and Electric 
Company, Penn Public Service Com- 
pany and Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 





The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, Inc., New York City, 
announces the following appointments: 
Arthur J. Selzer, former director of 
sales of the B-R Electric Company for 
Kansas City; as manager of the New 
York branch, and W. R. Davis, former 
general sales manager, Magnavox Com- 
pany; manager of the St. Louis branch. 

The Pettingell-Andrews Company, 
Boston, Mass., electrical supply jobber, 
is erecting a new building on Stuart 


Street, between Berkeley and Clarendon 
Streets. The company expects to move 
from its present quarters at Atlantic 


Avenue and Pear! Street about Sep- 
tember 1. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Norman B. 
Hickox, former assistant general sales 
manager, as vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Fibro Products Company, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., announces the appointment 
of Arthur L. Wright, 1360 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Los Angeles, Cal., as its 
western representative. 
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Possible Appliance Market 
in Australia 


It is believed that a market for elec- 
tric washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners could be developed in south 
and western Australia, says Consul 
Henry H. Balch, Adelaide, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 

These household appliances are not 
used to any appreciable extent in these 
areas at present, but since the standard 
of living in Australia is quite similar 
to that in the United States and since 
labor for household service is both ex- 
pensive and scarce, it seems that these 
appliances should sell readily where 
electric current is available. 

Manufacturers desiring to enter this 
market should plan on conducting an 
educational campaign, and they should, 
furthermore, pursue a sales plan that 
will permit of all necessary demonstra- 
tions to show the merits of the ap- 
pliances offered for sale. 





Westinghouse Merchandise 
Department to Mansfield,Ohio 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company announces the 
transfer of the headquarters of its 
merchandising department from New 
York City to Mansfield, Ohio. J. S. 
Tritle, manager of the department, 
becomes general manager of the depart- 
ment and will take charge of both the 
sales and engineering work at Mans- 
field. The engineers at East Pitts- 
burgh, who have been engaged on the 
products made in Mansfield, will be 
moved to the Ohio plant. 





The Alpha Electric Company has 
moved to its new building at 45-51 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
City, where it has concentrated its 
sales, service and accounting depart- 
ments. The building is a modern, fire- 
proof, eleven-story structure and pro- 
vides a total of 120,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, anticipating all possible future 
requirements. 

F. Oscar Avery, for 14 years the 
senior member of the Avery & Loeb 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, wholesale 
and retail dealers in electrical supplies, 
has disposed of his interests in the 
company to Arthur W. Loeb and C. W. 
Hammond. Mr. Avery will spend six 
or more weeks at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and upon his return will enter another 
line of business. He has been in the 
electrical business in Columbus for 25 
years and has taken an active part in 
civic affairs. 

The Lighting Appliance Company, 
Inc., 9-11 Desbrosses Street, New York, 
announces that Oscar Bauman has be- 
come secretary and treasurer of the 
company; having sold his interest in 
the Luminier Company. Morris Levine 
is the president of the Lighting Appli- 
ance Company. 

The Wetmore-Savage Electric Supply 
Company, on March 26 took over the 
business of Foster-McDonald Company, 
electrical dealers, 174 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


The McGill Mfg. Company, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., announces the appointment 
of J. G. Pomeroy Company, as _ its 
Pacific Coast representative. Branch 
warehouses, carrying a complete stock 
of McGill products are established at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The W. N. Matthews Corporation, St. 
Louis, announces the recent election by 
the board of directors of the following: 
W. N. Matthews, president; Claude L. 
Matthews, vice-president and treasurer; 
James R. Kearney, vice-president and 
manager of electrical sales; and M. C. 
Cooley, secretary. C. C. Fredericks, 
former vice-president and general man- 
ager, has left the employ of the com- 
pany. 

The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, recently estab- 
lished its seventh branch office in St. 
Louis, Mo., where a complete stock of 
regulators will be carried for shipment. 
Complete installation service is offered 
for St. Louis and suburbs. George 
Kingsland is the manager. 


The Circle F Manufacturing Company 
of Trenton, N. J., has acquired the busi- 
ness of Machen Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., moving 
the latter’s plant to Trenton. Through 
this combination, Circle F Company 
adds to its already extensive line of 
wiring supplies, a line of flush switches 
of both the push button and toggle type. 


Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, announces the addition to 
its engineering staff of William T. 
Clark, who will devote most of his time 
to “user service” problems requiring 
expert assistance in connection with 
unusual installations. Mr. Clark has 
been active in this line of work in this 
country, England and continental Eu- 
rope. 

Arthur Williams, vice-president, The 
New York Edison Company, is chair- 
man of the American Committee in 
charge of the selection of devices and 
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appliances which will be placed in the 
American Section of the Internationa! 
Exhibition of Household Appliances and 
Labor Saving Devices, to be held in 
Paris, from October 22 to November 15, 
this year, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Public instruction of the 
French Republic. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney is chairman of the household 
appliance section. 


The Morgan & Hastings Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, announces its 
removal to new quarters at 565-569 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 


The National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, announce the appointment of 
the following general managers of 
three new sales divisions: H. E. Huff, 
southern lamp division, Atlanta, Ga., 
H. F. Viot, southwestern lamp division, 
Kansas City, Mo., and O. F. Stuefer, 
northern lamp division, Minneapolis, 


Minn. All appointments are effective 
as of April 1. 
The Marion Electric Corporation, 


Marion, Indiana, is moving into a new, 
modern factory where it will have 
greatly increased production facilities. 
E. L. Rish is president, and R. R. Kim- 
mel is general manager of the corpora- 
tion. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation, 
6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, has 
recently embarked. upon the manufac- 
ture of a new line of fans combining 
several novel an interesting features. 
L. I. Goding will be the manager of the 
fan sales department. Mr. Goding is a 
native of Portland, Maine and has had 
considerable electrical merchandising 
experience, having been connected with 
the Century Electric Company, Jenney 
Electric Motor Division of the Arvac 
Manufacturing Company, Fairbanks 
Morse & Company and Peerless Elec- 
tric Company. I. Elkas has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
fan sales department. 

















This is a very interesting picture. It is a 
demonstration of the versatility of the 
cloth cap now all the rage in the higher 
circles of Indiana. It is shown here crown- 
ing the cranial apex of five well known 
electrical men, being none other than Bill 
Weiss, of the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, Tom Rider, Jr., of the Sunbeam 


Division of the National Lamp Works, 


Walter Collins, secretary of the (hicage 
Contractors’ Association, Frank Hagerman, 


Sales Manager, Electric Applianc Com- 
pany, and J. H. Gleason, Sales Manager, 
Western Electric Company, Chice 0. beg 
exposure was perpetrated at French Lick. 
This type of cap you see draws n” restric- 
tions—fat, lean, goggled, flat jot OF 


silhouette—it rides ’em all. 
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Ceiling Fan © 
56-inch, 4-blade, 
with fitter and en- 
closed unit. 






Ceiling Fan 


56-inch, 4 blade 
fan for alternating 
current. 


A Fan 
For Every Purpose 


Emerson Fans meet 
every possible de- 
mand of every posst- 
ble buyer. 


Carry Emerson Fans and no one can 
ever say to you, ‘‘Well, you haven’t 
got quite the kind of a fan I’m look- 
ing for.” 





Emerson, Jr. 
9-inch non-oscillator, a single MER SON FANS 
speed fan with switch. For 110 


volts, 60 cycles only. with the 5 year guarantee 9-Inch 


Oscillator 


4 blades. Three 
speeds. All the 
convenient ad- 
justments of the 
larger fans. 
















include every type and size of fan 
that’s in demand. Small fans, large 
fans; oscillators, non-oscillators, 9- 
inch, 12-inch, 16-inch sizes; 4 blade 
and 6-blade fans; A.C. and D.C. 
types; ceiling fans with 32-inch, 
52-inch or 56-inch sweep; ventilating 


12-Inch Oscillator fans. 


4-blade fan. Three 
speeds. For wall or 
desk use. 





12-Inch 
Oscillator 
6 blades. 
Three speeds. 
Extra quiet. 
Big breeze. 
A complete line, backed by an ironclad 
5 year factory guarantee that 


speeds up sales. 


75 Emerson distributors are 
located at convenient points. 
Write us for name of nearest. 


The Emerson Electric 
Mf¢. Co. 


2018 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





16- i . 12-Inch Oscillator 
a en 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. : 
4-blade fan. Three speeds. A 6- blades. Three speeds. French 

big husky worker. Z gray finish. Ideal home fan. 


—— 
a 
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Cotheld Company Plans 
Increased Production 


The Coffield Washer Company, 
pioneer builders of electric washing 
machines, has for the past few months 
been the subject of considerable specu- 
lative talk in the trade. Doubt as to 
the future course of the company has 
been removed by a recent announce- 
ment by James L. Coffield, president of 
the company and son of its founder. 
Trade rumors of financial instability 
were spiked by the recently completed 
reorganization of the company’s re- 
sources and a greatly strengthened 
board of directors. No changes are 
contemplated in the management of the 
company, which has been in the Coffield 
family since the business was started 
in 1904. During the time consumed by 
the reorganization, Coffield engineers 
have been working upon certain refine- 
ments and improvements in the ma- 
chine. Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment that the company is prepared to 
go ahead with its new plans, the im- 
proved washer, to be known as “Model 
AA1,” is presented to the trade. The 
company, according to Mr. Coffield, is 
financially in a position to take care 
of any increase in production which 
may be made necessary by the expected 
popularity of the new machine. 





The United Electric Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, announces the following ap- 
pointments: Kenneth E. Clarke, former 
general manager, Altorfer Brothers, 
vice-president and general manager; 
(following for the Ohio Portable Divi- 
sion) E. H. Hesslink, former sales man- 
ager, as special field sales representa- 
tive; P. V. Neuenschwander, formerly 
with the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, district manager, Cleveland dis- 
trict; W. C. Ahrens, formerly with Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company and 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 
district manager, Southeast district; 
C. R. Graham, former special field sales 
representative, district manager, east- 
ern QOhio-northwest Pennsylvania dis- 
trict; James J. Buckman, former field 
sales representative, district manager, 
Michigan-northwest Ohio district, and 
H. G. Phister, former advertising and 
assistant manager and recent account 
executive in the Cleveland office of Nel- 
son Chesman and Company, position in 
an executive sales capacity; and (in the 
Tuec stationary division) W. C. Wicker, 
formerly with Altorfer Brothers, posi- 
tion in an executive sales capacity. 

Betts & Betts Corporation, New 
York City, has added the following 
three sales representatives: O. T. Jen- 
kins, 42 Unit Santa Fe Building, Dallas, 
Tex., Oklahoma and Texas territory; 
W. J. Keller, 509 Conti Street, New 
Orleans, La.. Louisiana territory; and 
Fulwiler & Chapman, 907 Atlanta Trust 
Company Building, Atlanta, Ga., south- 
eastern states territory. Each will 
carry warehouse stock for local de- 
livery. 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., announces the election of the 
following new directors by the board of 
directors at its recent annual meeting: 
Herman Plaut, president, L. Plaut and 
Cor-nany, succeeding A. J. Kimball, 
president, Landers, Frary and Clark, 
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representing the manufacturers’ group, 
and Charies A. Ward, president, Ward 
Motor Vehicle Company, succeeding E. 
N. Hurley, chairman of the board, Hur- 
ley Machine Company, representing 
manufacturers-at-large. 

Autovent Fan and Blower Company, 
Chicago, announces the appointment of 
Sixt and Day Specialty Company, 529 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
the Autovent company’s representative 
in that territory. Mr. Sixt is an ex- 
perienced ventilating engineer and sales 
manager. 

Frank Thomas, former sales man- 
ager, Grays Harbor Railway & Light 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash., has re- 
signed to go into partnership in an elec- 
trical store to be known as Philips & 
Thomas. His successor is H. G. Kelsey. 


A. H. Bradley, former assistant sales 
manager, Electric Supply and Equip- 
ment Company, Scranton, Pa., has been 
promoted to the position of sales man- 
ager, Electric Supply and Equipment 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding R. 
R. Hand. 














Here’s Claude EK. Pullen, president of the 
Pullen-Zoll) Electric Company of Miami, 
Kla., and the giant hand-wrought iron lan- 
tern his firm has just completed. This 
huge lantern is believed to be the largest 
of its kind ever built, and tucked away in 
Mr. Pullen’s hand is its lilliputian counter- 
part, the smallest hand-wrought lantern 
ever forged. 





Appleton Electric Company, Chicago, 
Ill., April 1 opened a branch office and 


warehouse at 340 Azusa Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. The company’s repre- 
sentatives in Los Angeles will be D. G. 
Welling, district manager, and Walter 
S. Sweet. B. A. Wagner, of the Elec- 
tric Agencies Company, San Francisco, 
will look after the northern California 
business as in the past. 

The Curtis Lighting Company, Inc., 
Chicago, announces the appointment of 
Fred H. Simmer, resident engineer, to 
serve the Indiana territory, with head- 
quarters and office at 1111 Odd Fellows 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Sim- 
mer will represent the company in a 
section of eastern Illinois and in the 
entire state of Indiana, with the ex- 
ception of the extreme northern part. 

The Salzer Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has moved its store and 
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factory from 628 Prospect Avenue to 
413 Huron Road. 

Charles J. Adelmann, an electrician 
who has devoted seventeen years to the 
electrical business, and for a number of 
years has been a subscriber to Elec- 
trical Merchandising, writes that owing 
to a disability which is partly due to 
duty in war service, he has_ been 
inactive for the past three months and 
has been compelled to give up work- 
ing with tools. 

Mr. Adelmann is anxious to secure 
a position as an electrical salesman, 
or some other position in the electrical 
field. He writes that he can present 
the best of references, and that his 
training and experience has been of 
unusually wide scope. His address is 
21 Delta Place, Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 


Copeland Products, Inc., Flint, Mich., 
announces the election at a recent board 
of directors meeting the following 
officers: William Robert Wilson, direc- 
tor of the Bank of Detroit and recent 
president of the Maxwell Motor Cor- 
poration, as President; E. H. Brown, 
vice-president and treasurer, and E. J. 
Copeland, vice-president and secretary. 
The new board of directors consists of: 
Edwin W. Atwood, Frank D. Bucking- 
ham, Edwin H. Brown, Henry T. Cole, 
E. J. Copeland, Arthur M. Davison, 
Paul H. Deming, R. Kenneth Horner, 
Fred T. Murphy, William Robert 
Wilson, and Merlin Wiley. Charles A. 
Floyd and Company, Detroit, fiscal 
agents for the company, announce that 
a group of well-known Detroit men 
have invested substantially in the cor- 
poration as the first move in an expan- 
sion program. 


The Servel Corporation of New York 
has been organized to distribute Servel 
Refrigerators in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and that part of 
Massachusetts outside of the Boston 
Metropolitan section. Officers are E. T. 
Williams, former president, Electric 
Refrigerating Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., president; J. M. Burnhome, vice- 
president; David G. Ong, former Servel 
distributor, Hartford, Conn., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; C. A. Haggerty, 
secretary; and Paul Plunkett, treasurer. 


The Electrical Necessities Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has been incorporated to 
manufacture and distribute electrical 
products for household utilities. The 
new ,corporation is an outgrowth of 
the Gem Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
with J. L. Webber, president; J. 
Webber, vice-president, and Frank M. 
Eldredge, secretary and treasurer. 

The Radwill Company, the Pneum- 
electric Corporation, and the American 
Flexible Shaft Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, announce the election of Theodore 
I. Jones, former general sales agent, 
Brooklyn Edison Company, as_ vice- 
president and general manager. The 
executive offices are at 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The Master Electric Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, announces the purchase of 4 
three-story modern concrete factory 
building formerly owned by the Davis 
Sewing Machine Company. 


Bryan-Marsh Division, National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, moved its offices April 1 from 
4618 Grand Central Terminal to 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. 





